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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 
OF Mrs. SARAH TRIMMER. 


AMoNG the numerous female 
characters, who, by their talents, 
have promoted the cause of virtue 
and religion in the rising genera- 
tion, no one stands more prominent 
to the view than the subject of this 
memoir. Although it be generally 
considered that the great and good 
are the most legitimate subjects of 
biography, yet, on a general view 
of the subject, more real instruc- 
tion for mankind in general is per- 
haps to be derived from tracing 
the less splendid, but more useful 
progress of those, who, with no 
other influence than their own per- 
sonal respectability can give them 
with the world, have the good for- 
tune and the heartfelt consolation 
of leading the human mind to vir- 
tue and piety, both by precept and 
example. 

The maiden name of Mrs. Trim- 
mer was Kirby: she was born in 
1740, being the daughter of the 
late Joshua Kirby, Esq. designer 
in perspective to his majesty. Her 
grandfather was Mr. John Kirby, 
who was originally a respectable 
schoolmaster at Orford, in Suffolk, 
but afterwards occupied a mill at 
Wickham- market, and distinguish- 
ed himself by a survey of his na- 
tive county, and the publication of 
one of our earliest works on topo- 
Aug. 1818. Fol. I. Now 1. 





graphy, called the Suffolk Travel. 
ler, in the year 1735: His son, 
Joshua, had then made himself 
known to the world as an artist of 
genius, though originally settled 
as a house-paiuter at [pswich at 
the early age of 22. 

To trace the father of Mrs. 
Trimmer through his varied life 
would be superfluous, any further 
than to state that he married Miss 
Sarah Bull, of Framlingham, in 
Suffolk, by whom he had two chil- 
dren, William, and the worthy sub- 
ject of our present memoir, who was 
called after her inestimable mo- 
ther, from whom, in her infancy, 
Sarah imbibed the purest princi- 
ples of virtue and religion, which 
the example and instruction of this 
best of parents, acting upon a mind 
well fitted to imitate and receive 
them, easily brought to the highest 
pitch of perfection, During her 
early youth, her father, in conse- 
quence of his taste and genius, 
became acquainted with Gainsbo- 
rough, the painter, the contempla- 
tion of whose works increased his 
taste for the arts. His friendship 
with Gainsborough led him to that 
of Hogarth and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, which induced him to bring 
his family to the metropolis, and 
to settle there, where he was soon 
taken notice of by his present Ma- 
jesty, who not only appointed him 
clerk of the works at Kew, but 
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also took his son, William, under 
his immediate patronage, sending 
him to Italy to pursue his studies, 
he being intended to practice as 
an architect. 

..The youthful Sarah derived con- 
siderable advantages from her suc- 
cessive removals to London, and 
latterly to Kew; but she was soon 
separated in some measure from her 
parents by a union, ata very early 
age, with Mr. Trimmer, of ‘Brent- 
ford; when the duties of a wife and 
mother called into action those in- 
estimable qualities with which her 
mind was stored. Her anxtous 
parents were now delighted to find 
that the early blossoms of her worth 
rapidly expanded, and that the fruit 
which they produced was of the 
fairest and most excellent descrip- 
_tion. 

Indeed her family now increased 
rapidly ; but never was the ardu- 
ous task of forming the minds of 
childhood and youth performed 
with more unremitting zeal and 
alacrity. It has been “justly said, 
that well knowing how strict an 
account will be required of all who 
have such a charge entrusted to 
them, she left no one point unat- 
tended to, which might hereafler 
‘prove of consequence, yet her reli- 
gion was not gloomy, and the suc- 
.cess of her endeavors was to her a 
never failing source of happiness 
and delight. No twithstanding such 
complete occupation of her time by 
her family duties, Mrs. Trimmer 
yet found leisure to attend to the 
-wauts and the welfare of others, 
and she began to direct her thoughts 
.to the employment of her pen for 
ithe use of the rising generation; 
.but her views were in some mea- 
sure checked by domestic calami- 
ty; for, in 1771, she lost her bro- 
ther, who died soon after his re- 
turn from Italy; three years after 
which, in June, 1774, she lost = or 
‘father, at the age of O8; and i 


the ensuing year her mother, who 
died in her 57th year, in Aug. 1775. 

Mrs. Trimmer’s first publication 
came out.in 1780, as An Easy In- 
troduction to the Knowledge of 
Nature, and reading the Holy 
Scriptures. After this she pub- 
lished, Sacred History, in six 
small volumes; a small Spelling 
Book ; The Servant’s Friend: 
The Economy of Charity ; Ac- 
count of Sunday Schools at Brent- 
ford; Commentary on Watts’ 


Songs ; Easy Lessons for young 
Children; The Two Farmers; 


a Tale ; Cobwebs to Catch Flies ; 
Sunday Scholars Manual ; Sun- 
day School Catechist ; Fabulous 
Histories ; Reflections upon the 
Education of Children in Charity 
Schools; An Attempt to Fami- 
liarize Catechism ; An Explana- 
tion of the Office of the Public 
Baptism of Infants; A Compa- 
nion to the Prayer Book, in two 
volumes ; and also the Guardian 
of Education with many others of 
which our fair readers may find a 
correct list, with some very just 
observations in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for January, 1810, but 
the insertion of which would far 
exceed our proposed limits, 
Though her writings were so 
numerous, there is not one which 
appears to lave been undertaken 
with a view to promote her own 
fame, nor to gain applause for her- 
sclf; indeed she was an eminent 
instance of humility, meekness, 
genius, and knowledge, all com- 
bined, for she never considered 
herself as going beyond her duty, 
though exclusive of her literary 
labours, expressly for the purpose 
of instructing the children of the 
poor in the principles of religion, 
and the duties of their station, 
she devoted much of her time to 
other purposes of benevolence in 
her neighbourhood; in part un- 
dergoing extreme fatigue i in seve- 
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ral instances, in order to secure 
the lower orders from the misery 
and wretchedness of ignorance and 
vice. Indeed, it was to Mrs. 
Trimmer’s exertions, that the town 
of Old Brentford, as well as other 
parishes in that vicinity, are indebt- 
ed for the establishment of the cha- 
rity-schools and schools of iudus- 
try, which were carried on under 
her personal superintendance. In 
the new school, in particular, built 
by subscription, adjoining the cha- 
pel, she adopted the system of Dr. 
Bell, and brought it to the highest 
degree of perfection; indeed we 
have understood that she paid par- 
ticular attention to it, in order to 
shew the superiority of that plan 
over the one adopted by Joseph 
Lancaster, the object of which was 
to instruct the scholars in the sa- 
cred scriptures without any further 
inculcation of religious principles. 
The study, or rather the reading 
of the scriptures, she approved of; 
hut she thought something more 
necessary to form the Christian, 
and to direct the youthful mind to 
the true knowledge of faith and 
morality, and to instrect it in the 
selection of what is most conducive 
to a good life and future salvation. 
All this however she did with- 
out bigotry or intolerance, and 
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thus she passed a pious and useful 
life until the 15th of December 
1809, then residing at Ealing, near 
Brentford, when she was removed 
to a better world without experi- 
encing the infirmities and the 
weakness of seventy years, or the 
pain and suffering of a previous 
illness, For whilst sitting in her 
chair, perusing the letters of a de- 
ceased friend, she sunk, as it were, 
into a tranquil slumber; and so 
peaceful was her end, that the mo- 
ment when the soul was separated 
from the body could not be pre- 
cisely ascertained. A dissolution 
so free from pain, joined to the ge- 
neral character of her life, gave 
rise to a report that she had al- 
ways prayed for such an exit, but 
this was denied by the Rev. Mr. 
Haverfield, who preached her fune- 
ral sermon at Brentford on the 5th 
of January, 1810, after her remains 
had been interred in the family 
vaultat Ealing. 

Mrs. Trimmer left several chil- 
dren, but she suffered much from 
the loss of one or two in her latter 
days: those now alive are in the 
greatest respectability ; and she 
had the satisfaction of seeing them 
united by marriages with old esta- 
blished families of the vicinity and 
neighbouring counties. 
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THE STORY OF CHAJA ATASS, 


FOUNDED ON HISTORICAL FACTS. 
= 


Tor the New British Lady’s Magazine. 


In life there is a strange fatality : 
man, born to riches, oft becomes 
poor; while those of the most me- 
nial origin, oft become rich. The 
fruit of the orchard, and the flowers 


of the garden, that are one day 
blooming in graudeur, are the next 
day often blighted and withered — 
The like is man.—Rich, his look 
is imperative, his voice is sove> 
reign authority —yet, one little 
hour mars all, and he becomes the 
slave of those he once would have 
despised — alas! they claim our 
pity for their frailty—but those 
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who attain honours, from their own 
personal exertions, claim our ad- 
miration. 

Chaja Aiass, a native of Western 
Tartary, was descended of an an- 
cient and noble family, renowned 
for their valour ; but which, by va- 
rious revolutions of fortune, had 
fallen into decay. Chaja, how- 
ever, had received a good education, 
which was all his parents could 
bestow. His mind, naturally en- 
dowed by nature, he had greatly 
improved by art: it was suscepti- 
ble of the tenderest emotions, and 
scorned those actions, which his 
heart could not justify ; it was thus 
he had formed an attachment to a 
poor, but lovely female, and it was 
thus he made her his wife. But, 
though it was thus love to love, 
still it was poverty to poverty ; 
and he found an extreme difficulty 
in providing even the comnion ne- 
cessaries of life. Reduced to this 
state of poverty, he turned his 
thoughts toward trying his fortune 
in India (the usual resource of the 
needy Tartars of the north); and 
privately left those friends who 
either could not, or would not as- 
sist him. His sole property con- 
sisted of a horse, and a very small 
sum of money, procured by the sale 
of his other effects. Having pro- 
vided for the journey, he placed 
his wife upon the horse, and walk- 
ed by her side. She unfortunately 
was in a stale to render so long a 
journey extremely irksome, which 
greatly retarded their progress, 
and they soon found their little 
pittance expended ; still they pro- 
ceeded, and had subsisted some 
days upon charity, when they ar- 
rived on the banks of the great 
solitude which separates Tartary 
from the dominions of the family 
of Timur. in India. Dreary was 
the prospect before them—no mo- 
ney—no provisions—a boundless 
desert was all that presented it- 
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self; it was then that Chaja began 
to participate in the tender re- 
proaches of his fair partner at the 
rash step he had taken—no hogse 
to shelter them from the incle- 
mency of the weather—no hand to 
relieve their wants—no friend to 
soothe their woe.—To return was 
certain death—to proceed, appa- 
rent destruction. 

It was thus they entered the dead- 
ly solitude; where, having fasted 
three days, the wife of Aiass be- 
came a mother. In this direful si- 
tuation, she gently reproached her 
husband, for leaving his native 
country at so unfortunate a time; 
for exchanging a quiet, though a 
poor life, for the idle prospect of 
wealth in a distant land—Chaja 
only answered with expressions of 
his love—’twas all he could do. 
They halted for some time, in the 
vain hope, that some travellers 
might pass that way and relieve 
their wants—but all was vain— 
seldom do feet tread those dreary 
deserts. Night at length spread 
its mantle, and robbed them of the 
cheering infiuence of day—the per- 
vading gloom added to their grief. 
“ Alas! exclaimed Aiass, “ this 
place is infested with wild beasts, 
aud should we escape their fero- 
cious appetite, it will only be to 
fall a prey to our own.” 

At this distressing moment, he 
covered his wife and child with 
leaves, to protect them from the 
observance of ihe wild beasts, and 
tying his horse to a tree, ascended 
it himself for protection. ‘They 
had not been long in this situation 
when they were roused by the 
dreadful howlings of a wolf, whom 
tiie faithful horse, as if concerned 
for his master’s safety, had attack- 
ed with such courage, as to dis- 
able it from doing any mis- 
chiel. 

Chaja Aiass now thought it most 
prudent to proceed, and placed his 








wife on the horse, but found him- 
self so exhausted as to be scarcely 
able to move, much more to carry 
the child; the mother too, could 
scarce support herself upon the 
horse—W hat was to be done with 
the infant ?—Long was the contest 
between humanity and necessity ; 
at length, though dreadful the re- 
solve, necessity obliged them to 
leave the child under a tree: when, 
after having covered it with leaves, 
the disconsolate parents proceeded, 
in tears, on their mournful jour- 
ney. 

When they had advanced some 
distance from the place, and the 
eyes of the mother could no longer 
distinguish the solitary tree under 
which she had left her daughter, 
she fell from her horse, exclaiming, 
“ My child! my child!” Aiass 

ierced to the heart with the cries 
of his wife, and the dangerous si- 
tuation of his child, promised to 
bring the infant to her. As soon 
as his eyes reached the spot where 
the infant was laying, he was hor- 
ror-struck by the sight of a large 
black snake of enormous size Ww hich 
had coiled round it, with open jaws, 
ready to devour its prey. Alass 
rushed forward: and the serpent, 
alarmed at his vociferations, retir- 
ed in the hollow of a tree, leaving 
the child unhort. 
the sight, and parental feeling, 
added new vigour to the weakened 
Aiass: and, clasping his child in 
his arms, he, who before, could 
scarce support himself, now pro- 
ceeded, with a quick pace, to his 
disconsolate wife; aud, after he 
had related the adveature of the 
snake, they eudeavoured to pro- 
ceed, but found it impossible for 
want of nourishment ; thus they 
seated themselves upon the desert, 
and gave way to the most dreadful 
bodings of despair. Ln the midst 
of this dilemma, some travellers 
appeared, who relieved their waits, 
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and accompanied them on part of 
the road to Lahore, where they 
shortly afterwards arrived. 

The Emperor Akbar, at the ar- 
rival of Aiass, kept his court at 
Lahore—Asiph Chan, one of the 
monarch’s principal officers, at- 
tended his presence. He was a 
distant relation of Aiass, and re- 
ceived him with friendship. To 
give Aiass employment, he made 
him his own secretary. In this 
situation, he soon gained the 
estecm and confidence of Asiph; 
aid in a short time, his ability at- 
tracted the notice of the Emperor, 
who raised him to the command of 
1000 horse; while in this commis- 
sion, he acted with all the bravery 
due to a soldier. An instance of 
his courage is exemplified in the 
following circumstance. 

Akbar, returning from Chitor to 
Lahore, was alarmed by an im- 
mense tyger. He gave orders, 
that no one should advance toward 
him; and, riding forward himself, 
began to ‘wound the animal with 
arrows. The terrible beast stood 
growling on a rising ground, near 
the King; and, being enraged by 
his wounds, he ran direct towards 
Akbar, who stood to receive him 
with his lance.  Alass, fearing 
the consequence, rushed between 
Akbar and the tyger, and aimed a 
fortunate blow at the animal ; but, 
by some accident, was thrown un- 
der his paws, aud would soon have 
expired, lad not some others rush- 
ed to his assistance, and given the 
tyger a deadly wound, winch both 
saved the Emperor and Aiass from 
Imminent danger, if not death.— 
Alass was alterwards made mas- 
ter of the househoid, and his ve- 
hius being greater than even his 
vood fortune, he was raised to the 
title of Actimad-ul-Dowla, or High 
Treasurer of the Empire. 

Thus he, who had almost pe- 
rished through want and fatigue 
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in the great solitude, and nearly 
suffered death in the grasp of a 
tyger, became, in a few years, one 
of the first subjects in India. 

And thus is another instance ad- 
duced, for the benefit of the human 
race, that virtue and perseverance 
are the surest roads to happiness 
and greatness. 


R. 


TRAITS OF EMINENT 
FEMALE CHARACTERS 
Among the Ancients and Moderns. 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 


Mr. EpITor, 

J am, in every sense of the word, 
a book-worm ; and book-worms 
are, in general, considered to be 
snarling, pettish beings, whom 
the smiles of a beautiful woman, 
nor even her kiss, cannot en- 
liven. I donot, however, believe 
this to be my individual case ; but 
having, in the course of my stu- 
dies, read much about the Jadies, 
part of which, in my intercourse 
with the world, I discovered after- 
wards to be false—and wishing to 
find my own opinion corroborated 
by the sages of antiquity, and by 
the most celebrated men of modern 
nations, I carefully noted down 
their remarks, and now transmit 
them for the amusement, and [I 
hope, benefit of your readers. 

By the majority, and it may 
be said, by almost all people, the 
education of women, in regard to 
the sciences, has been more neg- 
lected, than that of the men. In- 
dependently of that, Nature has 
imposed certain duties upon the 
females, the performance of which 
is, in a certain degree, confined to 
the youthful period of their lives ; 
but, notwithstanding these obsta- 
cles, many females have rendered 
themselves celebrated in the arts 
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and sciences, and have shewn 2 
vigour of intellect which was sel- 
dom or never surpassed by the men. 

Hypartia was the teacher of the 
same philosophical school as her 
husband Crates, and openly argued 
with the sceptic Theodore, and 
confuted him. 

Julius Cesar was indebted to 
his mother, Aurelia, for the pure 
and correct manner in which he 
delivered his orations, and the ef- 
fect of which tended, in a great 
degree, to confirm his victories. 

Aristoxenes writes, that Pytha- 
goras received the first principles 
of his phitosophy from his sister, 
Themistoclea. 

Lucretia Helena Cornaro, of the 
renowned house of Cornaro, was 
on the point of receiving the dig- 
nity of Doctor of Theology, in the 
University of Padua, on account 
of her astonishing erudition, and 
her deep knowledge of the Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Spanish, and 
French languages, but her ap- 
pointment was opposed by Cardi- 
nal Barberigo. On the 25th of 
June, 1678, she received the dig- 
nity of Doctor of Philosophy. It 
was bestowed upon her, with all 
the customary ceremonies, in the 
cathedral, as the halls of the Uni- 
versity were not capacious enough 
to centain the crowd of spectators, 
She was member of several of the 
learned societies of Italy, and her 
works are now held in high re- 
pute. 

Maria von Canitz, of Silesian 
birth, understood seven languages, 
the German, Polish, Hungarian, 
French, Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew. She was profoundly versed 
in history, medicine and mathe- 
matics, and in astronomy. She 
surpassed all the learned men of 
her time. She died in 1670. 

Catherine, Duchess of Retz, who 
lived in the reign of Charles the 


Ninth, and Henry the ‘Third and 








Fourth, deserves to be placed in 
the rank of the first savans of 
France. Her verse and_ prose 
are models of purity of style and 
harmony of numbers. Her works 
which are extant, are princi- 
pally on Eloquence, Philosophy, 
and Mathematics. She spoke, with 
great fluency, every living lan- 
guage of Europe. 

Maria Dosterwyck, the daughter 
of a Dutch clergyman, applied her- 
self, with so much diligence and 
perseverance, to the difficult art of 
painting, and the progress which 
she made was so astonishing, that 
ali the monarchs of her time were 
desirous of possessing her pictures. 
Some of them sold, in those days, 
for above 12,000 livres. 

According to Plutarch, the great 
legislator, Solon, was a zealous ad- 
mirer of the female sex. When the 
seven wise men of Greece were as-+ 
sembled at a feast, those deep- 
thinking philosophers confessed— 
that there were only two things in 
nature perfectly beautiful, a wo- 
man and a rose; and only two 
things perfectly good—women and 
wine. 

When Johanna of Bedford, 
Queen of Scotland, saw the mur- 
derers, who were reeking with the 
blood of the guards, whom they 
had killed, rush upon her husband, 
James, she summoned all her force 
to restrain them. But finding that 
all her efforts were in vain, she 
clung round her husband, and co- 
vered him wholly with her body. 
But the monsters paid no regard 
to her sex. Beauty, charms, he- 
roism, nothing could check the 
rage of the villains, She, herself, 
received two stabs, and her hus- 
band died, pierced with a thousand 
daggers, weltering i in the blood of 
his noble wife. 

During the siege of Ostend, Ca- 
therine Hermana heard that her 
husband, whom the Spaniards had 
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taken prisoner, was condemned to 
death, as an act of retaliation.— 
The intelligence was no sooner 
conveyed to her, than she present- 
ed herself before the city, and was 
also taken prisoner. She knew so 
well how to combine artifice with 
bravery, that she’finally succeeded 
in saving the life of her husband. 

During the siege of Famagusta, 
several women died upon the wa!ls 
which they defended ; one among 
the:n, who saw her husband fall by 
her side, took his sword, and kill- 
ed the Janizarv, who had been the 
cause of his death. The historian, 
Vanel, relates, that the soldiers 
implored her to retire; buat she 
answered, that she had nothing 
more to lose in the world, having 
lost that which she valued most: 
on which she rushed upon the ene- 
my, and fought until she received 
the mortal wound which re-united 
her to her husband. 

(To be continued. ) 
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PEEPING TOM OF COVENTRY. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’; Magazine. 
SIR, 

As the ceremony of Peeping 
Tom of Coventry and Lady Godiva 
has been this year revived, the 
following historical Account of the 
Origin of it may prove amusing to 
your readers. 

In the early part of the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, Leofrie, the 
fifth Earl of Mercia, and his Coun- 
tess of Godiva, sister to Harold; 
Sheriff of Lincolnshire, founded a 
monastery on the ruins of St. Os- 
burg’s nunnery, for an abbot and 
twenty-four monks of the Bene- 
dictine order; this monastery was 

liberally endowed by Leofric 
that it surpassed all others in the 
county in splendour and magnifi- 
cence ; so that Malmsbury relates 
that it was enriched and beautified 
with so much gold and silver, that 
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the walls seemed too narrow to 
contain it, insomuch that Rob de 
Limesie, bishop of this diocese, 
iu the time of king William Rufus, 
scraped from one beam that sup- 
ported the shrines, five hundred 
marks of silver. 

With the foundation of its mo- 
nastic structure commenced the 
prosperity of Coventry; but it seems 
the city had yet to complain of the 
grievance of excessive tolls, which 
Leofric, as lord of the town, levied ; 
and the manner in which they were 
relieved from it is told in the ro- 
mantic tale which Dugdale thus 
relates :— 

The Countess Godiva, bearing 
an extraordinary affection to this 
place, often and earnestly besought 
her husband that for the love of 
God and the blessed Virgin, he 
would free it from that grievous 
servitude, whereunto it was sub- 
ject; but he rebuking her for im- 
portuning him ina matter so incon- 
sistent with his profit, commanded 
that she should henceforth forbear 
to move therein; yet she, out of 
her womanish pertinacity, conti- 
nued to solicit him, insomuch that 
he told her, if she would ride on 
horseback naked from the one end 
of the town to the other in the 
sight of all the people, he would 
grant herrequest. Whereunto she 
answered, But will you give me 
leave so to do? and he replying, 
Yes, the noble lady upon an ap- 
pointed day got on horseback, 
naked, with her hair loose, so that 
it covered all her body but the 
legs, and thus performing the jour- 
ney, returned with joy to her hus- 
band, who, therefore, granted to 
the inhabitants a charter of free- 
dom, which immunity I rather 
conceive to have been a kind of 
manumission from some such ser- 
vile tenure, whereby they then 
held what they had under this 
great earl, than only a freedom 


from all manner of toll, except 
horses, as Knighton affirms. In 
memory whereof, the picture of 
him and his said lady were set up 
in a south window of Trinity 
Church, in Coventry, about Rich- 
ard the Ild.’s time, and his right 
hand holding a charter, with these 
words written thereon : 


“1 Luricke for the love of thee, 
Doe make Coventre tol-free.”’ 


It is said by Rapin that the 
Countess, previous to her riding, 
commanded all persons to keep 
within doors, and from their win- 
dows, on pain of death; but not- 
withstanding this severe penalty, 
there was one person who could 
not forbear giving a look cut of 
curiosity, but it cost him his life. 

Peeping ‘Tom, a personage of 
nearly as much notoriety as the 
Countess Godiva, and an auxiliary 
to the drama, was probably intro- 
duced as a droll, by the wits in 
the reign of Charles, as Dugdale 
does not mention it. A figure, 
commemorative of the peeper, has 
long been preserved in Coventry, 
and. is now inserted in the niche 
of a new house, communicating 
with the high street; it is a very 
ancient full-length oaken statue 
of a man in armour, with a helmet 
on his head, greaves on his legs, 
aud sandals on his feet ; to favor 
the posture of his leaning out of 
the window the arms have been 
cut off at the elbows. From the 
attitude in which it was originally 
carved, there is reason to believe 
that it was intended for Mars or 
some other warlike chieftain, This 
grotesque figure is newly dressed 
on each recurrence of the festi- 
val, but with an adherence to the 
fashion of the previous garb, and 
the long peruke and neckcloth seem 
to shew that the dress was first 
bestowed in the reign of Charles 
the Ih. 
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THECRIMINAL, FROM LOST 
HONOUR: Translated from 
the German of SCHILLER, By 
R. HUISH. 


To the Editor of the British Ladies Magazine. 


In the whole History of Man, 
there is no chapter more instruct- 
ive for the heart and head than that 
of his vices. At the commission 
of every great crime, a power pro- 
portionably great was set in mo- 
tion. When the secret play of the 
craving power conceals itself in 
the fainter light of common emo- 
tions, still in the exercise of more 
violent passions, it is more conspi- 
cuous, more powerful, and clear. 
He who is deeply skilled in the 
labyrinth of the human mind, knows 
how little reliance is to be placed 
on the mechanism of the common 
freedom of the will, and how fara 
judgment is permitted according to 
the rules of analogy. There is 
something so simple, and yet so 
compounded in the human heart; 
one and the same desire or ability 
can shew itself in a thousand 
forms and directions, can effect a 
thousand contradictory pheno- 
mena, can appear in a_ thou- 
sand characters differently consti- 
tuted, and a thousand unequal cha- 
racters and actions can spring from 
the same inclination, although the 
person, who is the supposed sub- 
ject, has not the slightest concep- 
tion of the relationship. If a Lin- 
nus were to arise for the human 
race, as for the other kingdoms of 
nature, and were to class mankind 
according to desires and inclinati- 
ons, as he did the plants, according 
to genera and species, how great 
would be our surprise to find many, 
whose crimes must be now smother- 
ed in the narrow sphere of civil life, 
or in the limited circuit of the laws, 
classed in the same order with fhe 
monster Borgia. 
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Considered in this point of view, 
many objections may be urged to 
the manner in which history in 
general is treated; and here I may 
venture to affirm, lies also the dif- 
ficulty of the study of it, having 
been hitherto so fruitless for the 
mediate stations of life. There is 
such a marked contrast between 
the violent emotions of the agent, 
to whom the actions are represent- 
ed; and there is also such an ex- 
tended space, that it is difficult, 
and almost impossible to the lat- 
ter, to suppose any connection. 
There remains almost an impass- 
able gap between the historical 
subject and the reader, which sets 
aside all possibility of a compari- 
son or allusion, and awakens, in- 
stead of that wholesome fear, which 
is a warning even to the most vir- 
tuous, an insignificant emotion of 
surprise. We look upon the un- 
fortunate, who, in the very hour in 
which he committed the action, as 
well as in that, in which he suffers 
for it, was a being like ourselves ; 
as a creature of a differeut species, 
whose blood circulates differently 
from our own, and whose will is 
subject to other rules; his fate af- 
fects us in a trifling degree, for 
affection is grounded « on an obscure 
consciousness of similar dangers, 
and we are far removed from even 
dreaming of sucha similarity. The 
moral is “lost in the reference, and 
history, instead of being a school 
of instruction, must content itself 


‘with a miserable gratification of 


our curiosity. When it is intend- 
ed that history should gain its most 
important end, it must necessarily 
adopt one of the fullowing methods ; 
the reader must either exalt him- 
self to the situation of the hero, or 
the hero must conform himself to 
the reader. 

I am well aware, that the best 
historians of antiquity, and of the 
present era are attached to the for- 
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mer method, and have bribed the 
hearts of their readers by alluring 
descriptions. But this manner is 
an usurpation of the author, and 
offends the republican freedom of 
the reading community, to whom 
it belongsto sit in judyment on the 
work, It also infringes the limits 
to which the historian is bound, for 
this method belongs exclusively 
and properly to the orator and the 
poet. To the historian the latter 
method only remains. 

The hero must conform himself 
to the readers, or, what is tanta- 
mount, we must be acquainted with 
him before he acts; we must see 
him not only complete his action, 
but we must also see him in the 
act of volition. We must attach a 
greater consequence to his thoughts 
than to his deeds, and still more to 
the sources of his thoughts, than to 
the consequences of his deeds: the 
soil of Vesuvius has been examined 
to discover the origin of its erup- 
tions; why is there less attention 
paid to a moral phenomenon than 
to a physical one? Why is not the 
same attention paid to the consti- 
tution and position of things which 
surround a man, until the aggre- 
gated materials in his soul take 
tire? To him, who loves the won- 
derful, the extraordinary, and ad- 
venturous, the appearances of such 
a phenomenon have equal charms. 
The friend of truth looks for its 
origin; he seeks for it in the un- 
changeable structure of the human 
soul, and the changeable conditions 
which determined it outwardly ; 
and in these two circumstances 
he will certainly find it. He is 
then no more surprised to see the 
same bed, in which formerly the 
most wholesome herbs flourished, 
now encumbered with the poison- 
ous hemlock, and to find in one 
cradle, wisdom and folly, vice and 
virtue, 

If I take into consideration, any 
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of the advantages which the philo- 
sophy of the soul obtains from such 
a method of treating historical mat- 
ters, I find it to possess alone this su- 
periority, that it roots out the cruel 
scorn and the high stilted safety, 
with which erect and untried Vir- 
tue in general looks down upon 
fallen goodness, and diffuses the 
gentle spirit of toleration, without 
which no reprobate is reformed, 
no tainted member of society ever 
saved from general contamination. 

If the criminal, of whom [ am 
now speaking, had a right to ap- 
peal to that spirit of toleration, if 
he were lost. without hope of sal- 
vation as a member of the state, I 
will leave my readers to determine, 
Our clemency now is of no further 
use to him. He died by the hand 
of the executioner, but a display 
of his crimes will perhaps instruct 
mankind, and it is possible that 
justice may be benefited. 

Charles Wolf was the son of an 
innkeeper in a country-town (the 
uame of which, for reasons here- 
after explained, must not be men- 
tioned) and assisted his mother, 
his father being dead, in the affairs 
of the ina unti! his twentieth vear ; 
the business was very limited, and 
Wolf had many leisure hours. At 
school, he was considered as a very 
wicked boy: the youths of the vil- 
lage, however, admired and did ho- 
mage to his inventive head ; and, 
in all their sports and mischiefs he 
was the presiding genius. Nature, 
however, had neglected the struc- 
ture of his body; a little insjgni- 
ficant figure, coarse curled hair, of 
a jetty black, a flattened nose, and 
a prominent upper lip, which was 
distorted by the kick of a horse, 
gave him that disgusting and re- 
pulsive appearance, which terrified 
the women at his approach, and 
presented ample food for the wit of 
his companions. He was deter- 
mined to gain by bravado, what 








was denied to him by Nature. He 
was conscious to himself that he 
was displeasing, and therefore at- 
tempted, by art, to remedy those 
defects which his exterior imposed 
upon him. He was sensual, and 
persuaded himself that he loved. 
The girl whom he had chosen mal- 
treated him, and he had reason to 
fear that his rivals were more for- 
tunate than himself: but the sup- 
posed object of his affections was 

oor. A heart which remained 
callous to his oaths and _protesta- 
tions, would perhaps yield to his 
presents; but he himself too was 
poor, and the vain attempt to ren- 
der his exterior more pleasing, 
swallowed up the little which he 
earned in his sorry business. Too 
easy and too ignorant to repair the 
derangement in his affairs by jus- 
tifiable speculations ; too proud and 
also too effeminate to exchange the 
master, which he had hitherto been, 
for the peasant, and to renounce the 
freedom which he adored, there was 
but one alternative left, which thou- 
sands before him, and after him, 
have undertaken with success— 
the alternative to steal in the most 
honest manner possible. The town 
in which he was born, was conti- 
guous to the park of a nobleman. 
Wolf became a poacher, and the 
profits of his dangerous occupation 
flowed regularly into the hands of 
his enamorata. 

Amongst the lovers of Hannah 
was Robert, a servant of the fo- 
rester. He soon observed the ad- 
vantage which his rival had gained 
over him by his prodigality ; and, 
roused by jealousy, he resolved to 
examine the sources of this change. 
He visited the Sun, (the name of 
the inn) more frequently ; his watch- 
ful eye, sharpened by jealousy and 
euvy, soon revealed to him the 
source, whence the money of his 
rival flowed. But a short time be- 
fore, a strong edict had been re- 
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newed, prohibiting the shooting of 
game, and condemning the offender 
to the House of Correction. Ro- 
bert was indefatigable in tracing 
the secret actions of his enemy, 
and he finally succeeded in entrap- 
ping him in the act. Wolf was 
imprisoned, and with the sacrifice 
of the whole of his little property, 
he with difficulty succeeded in sav- 
ing himself from the customary 
punishment. 

Robert triumphed: his rival was 
completely defeated, and Hannah’s 
smiles were no more bestowed upon 
the beggar. Wolf knew his ene- 
my, and this enemy was the pos- 
sessor of his Hannah. The oppres- 
sive feeling of want joined itself 
to offended pride; necessity and 
jealousy allied, made war upon his 
sensibility ; hunger drove him into 
the wide world, but revenge and 
passion still clung to him. Hebe- 
came a poacher a second time ; but 
the vigilance of Robert again en- 
trapped him. He now experienced 
the whole severity of the law. He 
had no more money to give; and, 
in a few weeks, he was lodged in 
the House of Correction. 

The stated period of his punish- 
ment expired; his love was in- 
creased by absence, and his hec- 
toring spirit had risen under the. 
weight of his misfortunes. He no 
sooner gained his liberty than he 
hastened to the place of his birth, 
to shew himself to his Hannah. 
He arrived, but every one shunned 
him; the pressure of necessity at 
last humbled his pride, and con- 
quered his effeminacy. He offered 
himself as a day labourer to the 
wealthy persons of the place: the 
rich man shrugged his shoulders, 
aud rejected him; the peasant saw 
his tender frame, and laughed at 
his presuinption ; a place fell va- 
cani—the last step of an honest 
name— he offered himself as swine- 
herd to the town—but no peasant 
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would entrust their swine to him. 
Repulsed in every place, thwarted 
in every plan, he became a poacher 
a third time, and a third time he 
fell into the hands of his vigilant 
enemy. 

The second conviction height- 
ened the enormity of the offence. 
The judges examined the books, 
but could not find any case analo- 
gous to Wolf’s. It was, however, 
agreed, that poaching required a 
most exemplary punishment, and 
Wolf was condemned to have the 
gallows burnt upon his back, and 
to be kept to hard labour for three 
years in the fortress. The period 
elapsed, and he was liberated from 
his confinement—but a wholly dif- 
ferent man than when he entered 
it. Here a new epoch in his life 
commences, and I will copy his 
own words which he spoke before 
the judges. 

(To be continued.) 
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Method of preserving Fruit of 
different Kinds, in a fresh 
State, for 12 months. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magaziue. 
Mr. EpiTor, 


I hope the following receipt will 
be acceptable to your fair readers ; 
and, having repeatedly tried it, I 
can vouch for its excellence, 

It is necessary to pull the fruit 
two or three days hefore you begin 
the process ; take care not to bruise 
the fruit, and to pull it before it is 
quite ripe. Spread it on a little 
clean straw to dry it. This is best 
done on a parlour floor, leaving the 
windows open to admit fresh air; 
so that all the moisture on the skin 
of the fruit may be perfectly dried 
away. 

Pears and apples take three days; 
strawberries only 24 hours. The 
latter should be taken up on a sil- 





ver three-pronged fork, and the 
stalk cut without touching them, 
as the least pressure will cause 
them to rot. Take only the largest 
and fairest fruit. This is the most 
tender and difficult fruit to pre- 
serve; but, if done with attention, 
will keep six months. There must 
not be more than a pound in each 
ar. 

Choose a common earthen jar, 
with a stopper of the same, which 
will fit close ; the pears and apples, 
when sorted, as before, must be 
wrapped up separately in soft wrap- 
ping paper ; twist it closely about 
the fruit, then lay clean straw on 
the bottom, and a layer of fruit ; 
then a layer of straw, and so on, 
till your vessel be full; but you 
must not put more than a dozen in 
ajar; if more, their weight will 
bruise those at the bottom. 

Peaches and apricots are best 
stered up, wrapped each in soft 
paper, and fine shred paper be- 
tween the fruit and also the layers. 
Grapes must be stored in the jar, 
with fine shred paper, which will 
keep one from touching the other 
as much as possible. Five or six 
bunches are the most which should 
be put into one jar; if they be large, 
not so many. It is to be under- 
stood, that whenever you open a 
jar, you must use that day all the 
fruit that is in it. 

Strawberries, as well as peaches, 
should have fine shred paper under 
and between them, in the place of 
straw which is only to be used for 
apples and pears. Putin the straw- 
berries ; and the paper, layer by 
layer. When the jar is full, put 
on the stopper, and have it well 
luted round, so as perfectly to keep 
out the air; a composition of rosin 
or grafting wax is best. Let none 
of it get within the jar, which is to 
be placed within a temperate cel- 
lar. Be sure to finish your process 
in the last quarter of the moon. - 
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Do not press the fruit, as any 
juice running out would spoil all 
below. 


PPOPL 


DISTINCTION oF tHe MALE 
AND FEMALE CHARACTER. 


(Concluded from p. 23.) 


For the British Lady’s Magazine. 

Were the question to have been 
put to Montaigne on this subject, 
he would have answered, “ You 
judge of them according to Na- 
ture ; judge of them in their state 
of society ; and, above all, the so- 
ciety of great cities. 

See if their general desire to 

lease, an inclination more frivo- 
lies than profound, and much more 
vain than it is tender, must not 
contract their hearts, and in some 
measure stifle even their sensibi- 
lity. 

See, if flattered by continual 
praises, and accustomed to the 
most pleasing empire, they can 
every day submit to sacrifice to 
that sweet equality, which friend- 
ship requires. 

See, in short, if this friendship 
with us, as it is more timid, must 
not, therefore, have more reserve ; 
and what is that but a friendship 
which is upon its guard ; where all 
the sentiments are shaded with a 
veil, and where there is almost a 
barrier between the souls ? 

I do not speak to you of their 
eternal friendships ; they were not 
believed in my age, and perhaps it 
is the same in your’s. But I shall 
ask you, how far they can love one 
another in the world : particularly, 
where they constantly compare 
themselves, and are compared with 
each other, where a look divides 
them, where their pretensions are 
multiplied, where they have the 
rivalship of rank, of beauty, of for- 
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tune, of wit, and even of society; 
for self-love always calculates— 
always measures—lives to every 
thing—irritates itself with every 
thing—and nourishes itself even 
with that which irritates it. 

No, Montaigne might have ad- 
ded, Friendship is not in show, in 
jargon, in vain phrases, still more 
ridiculous in those who believe, 
than in those who say them. Itis 
a sentiment which demands energy 
in the soul, and a solidity of un- 
derstanding and of character. It 
is a holy union, and almost reli- 
gious, which, by a species of wor- 
ship, entirely consecrates the friend 
to his friend. Itisa passion which 
transforms two wills into one, and 
makes two beings live with the 
same life and the same soul. 

Friendship is imposing and se- 
vere; whoever would fulfil all its 
duties, must be able to speak the 
masculine and austere language of 
truth; must have a courage which 
nothing can astonish, neither sa- 
crifices nor dangers; must, above 
all, have that uniformity of charac- 
ter, which women, from the variety 
and changeableness of their incli- 
nations, rarely have; a uniformity, 
which will make the friend to feel, 
to think, and to act like his friend 
on all occasions, and in every in- 
stance. 

What do I say? People do 
not associate themselves together 
strongly without great interests ; 
and women, by their state itself, 
are devoted to repose. Nature 
made them, like flowers, to shine 
sweetly in the garden which makes 
them grow, but trees produced are 
raised in the midst of tempests, and 
by their very firmness, more ex- 
posed to be torn up by the winds, 
have more occasion to support 
themselves, the one by the other, 
and to sustain themselves by 
union, 

From all these objections, if 
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should follow, perhaps, that friend- 
ship in women must be most rare; 
but it must be allowed, that where 
it is found, it must be more ten- 
der. 

Men, in general, have more of 
the practice, than the graces of 
friendship. Sometimes in condol- 
ing, they wound ; and their most 
tender sentiments are not very en- 
lightened in respect to those mi- 
nute circumstances, which are of 
so much value. But women have 
a refined sensibility, which makes 
them see every thing; nothing 
escapes them; they divine the 
silent friendship ; they encourage 
the timid friendship ; they gently 
console the friendship which saf- 
fers. With the finest instruments, 
they manage an aching heart; they 
compose it, and prevent it from 
feeling its agitations: they know, 
above all things, how to give va- 
lue to a thousand things, which 
have no value in themselves, 

We ought then, it seems, to de- 
sire the friendship of a man upon 
great occasions ; but, for the hap- 
piness of all our days, we must 
desire the friendship of a woman. 

Women have the same delica- 
eacies, and the same niceness in 
love, as in friendship. Men, per- 
haps, inflame more slowly, aud by 
degrees. The passions of women 
are more rapid, they either spring 
at once, or not at all; their pas- 
sions, by being more depressed, 
must be more ardent; they nou- 
rish them in silence, and irritate 
them by combating with them. 
Fears and alarms mix themselves 
with the inquietude of their love, 
and by occupying it, still increase 
it the more. 

When a man is sure of his con- 
quest, he will have more pride ; 
but a woman only becomes more 


tender; the more dear -her lover ’ 


becomes to her. She grows more 
attached by the sacrifice she makes, 


If virtuous she rejoices; if culpa- 
ble, she rejoices in her repentance. 


Women, therefore, when their. 


love is passion, are more constant ; 
but when their love is only ineli- 
nation, they are the most change- 
able; because they have not then 
felt the trouble, the struggles, and 
that sweet shame which so strongly 
impress the sentiment on their 
hearts; it has only affected the 
senses and the imagination ; senses 
governed by caprice, and an ima- 
gination which exhausts itself by 
its ardour; and which, in an in- 
stant, blazes out and expires. 

After friendship and love, come 
benevolence, and the compassion 
which unites the heart to the un- 
happy. Every one knows, that 
this is more particularly a female 
quality. 

Every thing disposes the sex to 
tenderness and pity ; wounds and 
sickness shock their more delicate 
feelings; the images of misery and 
loathsomeness offend their gentle 
softness ; the images of distress 
and trouble more profoundly affect 
a heart which is tormented by its 
own sensibility. They must, there- 
fore, be more eager to succour. 
They have, above all, that tender- 
ness of instinct, which acts before 
it reasons, and has already suc- 
coured the distressed, while man 
is deliberating. : 


PIP 


COTERIANA, 


Amongst the numerous letters, of 
which the Editor of the New 
British Lady’s Magazine ac- 
knowledges the receipt, the fol- 
lowing, as they contain a de- 
scription of grievances of no 
common nature, deserve parti- 
cular attention. Happily for 
himself he is not able to answer 
either from practical. knows 
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tedge, nor to offer any advice 
to his Correspondents, on the 
unfortunate predicament im 
which they have involved them- 
selves, he submits them, how- 
ever, with great deference, to 
the consideration of the fair 
sex, and anticipates their an- 
swer. 


10 the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


Sir, 

I am a young man, about three- 
and-twenty ; and have, much 
against my will, complied with 
the incessant importunities of my 
friends, or rather obeyed the ab- 
solute commands of an indulgent 
father and fond mother, in marry- 
ing a rich woman of about six- 
and-thirty ; who is only mine, be- 
cause, from particular reasons, se- 
veral lovers have deserted her. 
She has not been my wife quite a 
year, and yet she has made so good 
a use of her time, that she has 
robbed me of all of my quiet. She 
is a woman of a strong, but mis- 
chievous understanding. 

She lets me often know, by very 
broad hints, that she sees what 
would give me pleasure ; but she 
takes every method she can think 
of to give me pain. If I ask her 
how I may oblige her, she is dumb ; 
but, if 1 drop an ambiguous word, 
which may be malignantly miscon- 
strued, her tongue is like a Jarum ; 
if I vindicate my meaning, by an 
explanation of my words, and beg 
pardon for having uttered any 
unguarded expressions, her ears 


are closed, nor is the adder more . 


deaf. 

In the presence of my father, 
this fair hypocrite is never mute, 
but ever eloquent in my praise. 
Such a husband, and such a wife, 
“we are the happiest couple.” 
Then she calls upon me, with an 
air of friendship, to be merry un- 
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der the weight of the melancholy, 
of which she is the cause. 

Her eyes, her ears, her tongue, 
her hand, are all insufficient to 
oblige me—the old gentleman 
doats on her ; and I, myseif, help 
to carry on the farce. He blesses 
his stars to see his son so happily 
married ; and I almost curse mine. 
What is to be done with this riddle 
of a woman, so much in her senses 
and out of them at the same time ? 
To make me rich, my relations 
have made me wretched; and I 
have only to hope that my sutfer- 
ings may at last render me insen- 
sible. I hope, too, that the peru- 
sal of this letter will prevent every 
unmarried young fellow who reads 
it, from entering into matrimony, 
in compliance with the sentiments 
of his relations, and strongly in 
opposition to his own. 


I am, Mr. Editor, 
Your very humble Servant, 
A. HUSBAND!!! 


PPP PP 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


Sir, 

T am one of those persons who 
have the misfortune to have what 
is generally termed a good wife, 
She is, I confess, sober and indus- 
trious, and she is fully of opinion, 
that sobriety and industry are the 
essential qualifications of a wife. 
My linen, my hose, &c. are kept 
in excellent repair ; my breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, provided at re- 
gular hours; my house, under her 
directions, is always remarkably 
clean; and she strictly performs 
the duties of a mother towards her 
children. Pluming herself upon 
these perfections, she is, in every 
other respect, the most-disagree- 
able woman living; if the maid, 
by accident, breaks a tea-cup or a 
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should follow, perhaps, that friend- 
ship in women must be most rare; 
but it must be allowed, that where 
it is found, it must be more ten- 
der. 

Men, in general, have more of 
the practice, than the graces of 
friendship. Sometimes in condol- 
ing, they wound ; and their most 
tender sentiments are not very en- 
lightened in respect to those mi- 
nute circumstances, which are of 
so much value. But women have 
a refined sensibility, which makes 
them see every thing; nothing 
escapes them; they divine the 
silent friendship ; they encourage 
the timid friendship ; they gently 
console the friendship which saf- 
fers. With the finest instruments, 
they manage an aching heart; they 
compose it, and prevent it from 
feeling its agitations: they know, 
above all things, how to give va- 
lue to a thousand things, which 
have no value in themselves. 

We ought then, it seems, to de- 
sire the friendship of a man upon 
great occasions ; but, for the hap- 
piness of all our days, we must 
desire the friendship of a woman. 

Women have the same delica- 
cacies, and the same niceness in 
love, as in friendship. Men, per- 
haps, inflame more slowly, aud by 
degrees. The passions of women 
are more rapid, they either spring 
at once, or not at all; their pas- 
sions, by being more depressed, 
must be more ardent; they nou- 
rish them in silence, and irritate 
them by combating with them. 
Fears and alarms mix themselves 
with the inquietude of their love, 
and by occupying it, still increase 
it the more. 

When a man is sure of his con- 
quest, he will have more pride ; 
but a woman only becomes more 


tender; the more dear :her lover ‘ 


becomes to her. She grows more 


attached by the sacrifice she makes. 
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If virtuous she rejoices; if culpa- 
ble, she rejoices in her repentance. 
Women, therefore, when their. 
love is passion, are more constant ; 
but when their love is only ineli- 
nation, they are the most change- 
able; because they have not then 
felt the trouble, the struggles, and 
that sweet shame which so strongly 
impress the sentiment on their 
hearts; it has only affected the 
senses and the imagination ; senses 
governed by caprice, and an ima- 
gination which exhausts itself by 
its ardour; and which, in an in- 
stant, blazes out and expires. 

After friendship and love, come 
benevolence, and the compassion 
which unites the heart to the un- 
happy. Every one knows, that 
this is: more particularly a female 
quality. 

Every thing disposes the sex to 
tenderness and pity ; wounds and 
sickness shock their more delicate 
feelings; the images of misery and 
loathsomeness offend their gentle 
softness ; the images of distress 
and trouble more profoundly affect 
a heart which is tormented by its 
own sensibility. They must, there- 
fore, be more eager to succour. 
They have, above all, that tender- 
ness of instinct, which acts before 
it reasons, and has already suc- 
coured the distressed, while man 
is deliberating. : 


POPPI 


COTERIANA, 


Amongst the numerous letters, of 
which the Editor of the New 
British Lady’s Magazine ac- 
knowledges the receipt, the fol- 
lowing, as they contain a de- 
scription of grievances of no 
common nature, deserve parti- 
cular attention. Happily for 
himself he is not able to answer 
either from practical know 














tedge, nor to offer any advice 
to his Correspondents, on the 
unfortunate predicament im 
which they have involved them- 
selves, he submits them, how- 
ever, with great deference, to 
the consideration of the fair 
sex, and anticipates their an- 
swer. 


10 the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


Sir, 

I am a young man, about three- 
and-twenty ; and have, much 
against my will, complied with 
the incessant importunities of my 
friends, or rather obeyed the ab- 
solute commands of an indulgent 
father and fond mother, in marry- 
ing a rich woman of about six- 
and-thirty ; who is only mine, be- 
cause, from particular reasons, se- 
veral lovers have deserted her. 
She has not been my wife quite a 
year, and yet she has made so good 
a use of her time, that she has 
robbed me of all of my quiet. She 
is a woman of a strong, but mis- 
chievous understanding. 

She lets me often know, by very 
broad hints, that she sees what 
would give me pleasure ; but she 
takes every method she can think 
of to give me pain. If I ask her 
how I may oblige her, she is dumb ; 
but, if 1 drop an ambiguous word, 
which may be malignantly miscon- 
strued, her tongue is like a larum ; 
if I vindicate my meaning, by an 
explanation of my words, and beg 
pardon for having uttered any 
unguarded expressions, her ears 
are closed, nor is the adder more 
deaf, 

In the presence of my father, 
this fair hypocrite is never mute, 
but ever eloquent in my praise. 
Such a husband, and such a wife, 
“we are the happiest couple.” 
Then she calls upon me, with an 
air of friendship, to be merry un- 


Coteriana. 
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der the weight of the melancholy, 
of which she is the cause. 

Her eyes, her ears, her tongue, 
her hand, are all insufficient to 
oblige me—the old gentleman 
doats on her ; and [, myseif, help 
to carry on the farce. He blesses 
his stars to see his son so happily 
married ; and I almost curse mine. 
What is to be done with this riddle 
of a woman, so much in her senses 
and out of them at the same time ? 
To make me rich, my relations 
have made me wretched; and I 
have only to hope that my suffer- 
ings may at last render me insen- 
sible. I hope, too, that the peru- 
sal of this letter will prevent every 
unmarried young fellow who reads 
it, from entering into matrimony, 
in compliance with the sentiments 
of his relations, and strongly in 
opposition to his own. 


I am, Mr. Editor, 
Your very humble Servant, 
A. HUSBAND!!! 


PPPP PD 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


Sir, 

T am one of those persons who 
have the misfortune to have what 
is generally termed a good wife, 
She is, I confess, sober and indus- 
trious, and she is fully of opinion, 
that sobriety and industry are the 
essential qualifications of a wife. 
My linen, my hose, &c. are kept 
in excellent repair ; my breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, provided at re- 
gular hours; my house, under her 
directions, is always remarkably 
clean; and she strictly performs 
the duties of a mother towards her 
children. Pluming herself upon 
these perfections, she is, in every 
other respect, the most-disagree- 
able woman living; if the maid, 
by accident, breaks a tea-cup or a 
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saucer, the house is in a commo- 
tion for three or four days; and 
neither I, nor any of the children, 
dare open our mouths to this im- 
maculate woman, for fear of shar- 
ing some of the abuse which she 
so lavishly bestows upon her maid, 
She generally has thirteen or four- 
teen servants in the course of a 
year; and they generally turn out 
so very bad, in her opinion, that 
she refuses to give them a charac- 
ter to enable them to engage in the 
service of another. The last ser- 
vant we had, she turned away, be- 
cause she fell down stairs, and hurt 
herself ; this she deemed an unpar- 
donabie crime: not long ago, she dis- 
charged another for wearing white 
stockings; imagining, I suppose, 
they were too alluring for me to 
look at : another, because she turn- 
ed her toes inwards, and she was 
afraid the children would copy her 
manner of walking; she sent away 
a very fine girl, because she wore 
a cap; but most of them turn 
themsclves away, beeause they say, 
she is such a eursed vixen, that 
they would rather live with the 
very devil, than with her. My 
misiortune is, that it is not in my 
power to turn myself away ; or else, 
believe me, Sir, I would not give 
a moment’s warning: for she uses 
me, if possible, worse than her 
maids. And, when [ expostulate 
with her upon her conduct, she 
tells me I am the happiest fellow 
i the world. You are blessed 
with a wife, says she, that does 
not spend her time and money in 
going to balls and plays; a sober, 
fruyal woman—a woman of more 
economy than any in the parish— 
infinitely too geod for you. She 
then, perhaps, abuses me for half 
an hour without intermission, and 
F am obliged to suffer in silence ; 
for, should I presume to reply, the 
eoutest would last the whole day. 
I wish, therefore, Mr, Editor, hav- 


ing now laid my case before you, 
that you would inform me, what 
are the necessary steps to be taken 
with such a woman; for I should 
be much happier with one who is 
idle and a drunkard, than with 
such a sober, virtuous, industrious, 
woman as my wife. 


I am, 
Your humble Servant, 
An Unuaprpy HusBanp. 


PL IPP SO 


DEFINITION or FIDELITY 
anp CONSTANCY. 


For the British Eady’s Magazine. 
Mr. EptTor, 


THE principal subject of conver- 
sation (and dare I venture to assert 
it) in female society, is the affairs 
of those who are absent—the scan- 
dalous tales of the town —the 
deaths of the old—and the court- 
ships and marriages of the young ; 
and, when the stock of information 
is exhausted, the parties retire to 
the card table, and then separate, 
to retail, in another company, the 
important intelligence which had 
been, on that night, communicat- 
ed to the curious auditors. 

It was my good fortune, how- 
ever, a few evenings ago, to be 
threwn into a company of rather a 
superior order, in which happiness 
and mirth appeared to prevail; and 
in which no desire was shewn to 
wound the feelings of those who 
were present, by gross insinuations, 
or false inuendoes, nor to blast the 
character of the absent by scandal 
and detraction. 

In this company, the following 
conversation took place between 
some ladies, which arose upon a 
question that was put to one of 
them—What is the difference be- 
tween fidelity and constancy ? 
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Constancy, said Miss M——, I 
consider to consist in a continu- 
ance of love; fidelity, in attempt- 
ing to please only one person.— 
Constancy flows from the mind; 
fidelity from the actions. One La- 
dy may prefer constancy to fide- 
lity; and another, vice versa. 

The lover, said another Lady, 
who ceases to love is inconstant— 
he who looks for love else where, is 
unfaithful. Inconstancy is, there- 
fore, coufined to two persons— but 
infidelity includes three. rom the 
inconstant man, love is no longer 
to be expected ; but, itis possible 
to bring the unfaithful one back to 
his duty. 

Constancy, said Miss Charlotte 
B n, is, therefore, a quality of 
the heart ; but fidelity arises from 
principles and duty. Thus, pro- 
perly speaking, a lover is constant ; 
a husband, faithful. Love is flat- 
tered by proofs of constancy; va- 
nity is pleased by proofs of fidelity. 
The happiness of a husband is to 
be convinced of the fidelity of his 
wife, and of the constancy of his 
sweetheart. 

How, exclaimed Miss Amelia 
H n, is a husband allowed to 
have a sweetheart? 

By no means, answered Miss 
Charlotte; it is nevertheless cer- 
tain, that an unfaithful husband 
may, on that account, be constant, 
and lose not his love for his wife, 
On the contrary, an unfaithful wife 
is also commonly inconstant. I 
must myself confess, that our sex 
is more deficient in constancy, and 
the other sex in fidelity. Is it 
thence to be explained, asked 
Miss Amelia, that constancy does 
not depend upon us? Constancy 
does not depend upon the will— 
but we are certainly masters of our 
actions, Thus, we may complain 
of infidelity, but we are only al- 
lowed to grieve at inconstancy. © 
It appears to me, said another 
Vol. I. Nix II. August, 1818. 
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Lady ; that he who swears to be 
faithful, promises more than he 
can perform; and he who swears 
to be faithfal, promises more than 
he wail perform. 

Now Miss Julia M——h, what 
is your opinion of fidelity and con- 
stancy? ‘Many a one is constant, 
answered Miss Julia, without the 
beloved object knowing it ; but it 
is impossible to be faithful without 
a discovery ‘of ‘the feelings to the 
beloved object, and a conviction 
that, on her part, they are receiv- 
ed with pleasure. 

Thus Julia, said Henrietta, you 
have, perhaps, many constant lov- 
ers, but only one faithfal one. 

It appears to me, said a Lady, 
who had hitherto taken no part in 
the conversation, that constancy 
points out a certain period it which 
love cannot be disturbed ; on the 
coutrary. fidelity presupposes an 
opportanity having offered itself 
of being unfaithful, and that the 
temptation has been withstood ; 
time is, therefore, the touchstone 
of fidelity. It may be said of cone 
stancy, that it is unchangeable; 
and, of fidelity, that it withstands 
every temptation. 

Having. thas heard the opinion 
of the company, ona subject, whieh 
every female investigates more or 
less, [I assumed the character of 
moralist, and said,—Ladies, if it 
be your wish to be constantly be- 
loved, make use of no other means 
of pleasing, than those which are 
constantly in your power. Those 
means, believe me, are great, and, 
when properly employed, never fail 
of their effect; and if your husband 
or lover be faithful, be it your 
study to prevent his wishes swerv- 
ing from those objects which you 
have it in your power to fulfil; 
and, in the fulfilment of which, lies 
all the happiness, the comfort, and, 
satisfaction of the married state, 

R.A, 
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ON A BOARDING SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 


To the Eaitor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
Sir, 

As you and your fair readers 
are, no doubt, much interested in 
the prosperity and morality of the 
rising generation, [ take the li- 
berty of requesting the insertion 
of a few thoughts which I have 
cominitted to paper, on the advan- 
tages, and, allow me to say, of the 
great disadvantages of our present 
system of boarding-school educa- 
tion for females. 

By the spirited endeavours of 
the Marine Society, our vagrant 
boys are rescued from want and 
the gallows. By the Asylum, our 
deserted girls are saved from in- 
famy and prostitution, and by the 
Magdaien, a retreat is offered to 
the most miserable, the most for- 
Jorn of creatures, the repentant 
prostitute, who may now know 
where to hide her wretched head. 
These great, these noble charities, 
have been very forcibly recom- 
meided to the attention of the 
public. I therefore beg your as- 
sistance, Mr. Editor, to convey a 
few hints on a-subject, which I 
do not remember to have yet seen 
treated of, which, though it can- 
not be considered in the light of 
the above charities, is nevertheless 
of consequence ; and the subject 
I mean, is the improper education 
given to a great number of the 
daughters of low tradesmen and 
mechanics. 

[I am in the habit (not on a 
Sunday) of perambulating the en- 
virons of the metropolis, where, at 
every corner, and in every row, 
J observe the usual inscriptions— 
“* Young ladies boarded and edu- 
cated :”—** Seminary for young 
Jadies :’’—* Miss A’s and Miss 
B’s Establishment for young La- 
dies :”’ and in these seminaries, 
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schools, and establishments, are 
the females of the present age to 
be educated so as to fulfil the du 
ties of the important characters of 
daughter, sister, wife, and mother. 
The expence of some of these 
establishments is small, and thi- 
ther the blacksmith, the alehouse- 
keeper, the shoemaker, &c. sends 
his daughters, who, from the mo- 
ment she enters the walls, becomes 
a young lady. The parents’ in- 
tention is an honest one, and hea- 
ven forbid that I should raise any 
objection to a liberal mode of edu 
cation of the rising generation ; 
but it is the system of the schools 
against which I raise my Voice, 
arising from a total want of atten- 
tion to the station of life which 
the pupil fills, and which ultimate- 
ly unfits it for the respective duties 
of that station. We naturally sup- 
pose that the parents’ time is too 
much taken up by the necessary 
duties of their profession, to have 
any to bestow on the education of 
their children, and therefore they 
are sent from home. - This being 
the case, there ought certainly to 
be proper schools for their recep- 
tion; but surely the plan of these 
schools ought to differ as much 
from that of the great schools, in- 
tended for the daughters of the 
nobility and gentry, as the station 
in life of the scholars differs from 
one another. This is, however, 
so far from being the case, that, 
the article of expence excepted, 
the plan is the same, and the 
daughters of one of the lowest 
shopkeepers,at one of these schools, 
is as mach miss and young lady 
as the daughter of the first vis- 
count at the other. The mistress 
of the school is called governess, 
for the word mistress has’a vulgar 
sound ; and miss, whose mamma 
sells oysters, tells miss, whose 
papa deals in small-coal, that her 
governess shall know it if she spits 
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in her face, or does any thing else 
unbecoming a young.lady. Were 
a.foreigner, unacquainted with our 
language, to overhear a conversa- 
tion of this kind, and some such 
conversation is to be heard every 
day in some alley or other of the 
town, how would he be astonished 
at the opulence of a country where 
the meanest tradesmen keep go- 
vernesses for their daughters.— 
French and dancing are also to be 
taught at these schools, neither of 
which can be of any use to young 
ladies of this sort. The parents 
inay imagine the first may procure 
them a place, but in this they may 
be greatly mistaken, as I believe 
there is hardly a single instance of 
a girl having learnt ‘that language 
to any degree of perfection at any 
of these schools. As to the latter, 

I could give reasons against that 
accomplishment making a part of 
their education, far too numerous to 
be here inserted, I shall only men- 
tion, that it cannot possibly be of 
any use to them, and that it would 
be of much more consequence that 
they should be well instructed how 
to wash the floor,than to dance upon 
it. [Tam very certain there are se- 
veral fathers, who have had cause 
to wish their daughters had lost. 
the use of their limbs, rather than 
have been taught this employment 
of them; the consequence of which 
has often been that of inducing 
them to quit the sober dwelling of 
their parents at a midnight hour 
for the licentious liberties of a ball 
of apprentices, when the young 


lady (no governess present,) may: 


be exposed to great dangers at a 
place, where the scheme of the ruin 
of many an innocent girl has been 
formed and executed. The nee- 
dle-work taught at these schools 
is of a kind much more likely to 
strengthen the natural propensity 
in all young minds to show and 
dress than to answer any house- 
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wifely purpose. One of these young 
ladies, with the assistance of an 
ounce of coarse thread, and a yard 
of catgut, dresses herself up in 
what has the appearance of Brus- 
sels or point lace. How disap- 
pointed will the shopkeeper be, if, 
at an age when he thinks proper 
to take his daughter from school, 
he should expect any assistance 
from her. Can he expect a young 
lady will weigh his soap for him, 
or perform any other office above 
which the gentility of her educa- 
tion has so far exalted her?— 
Though ignorant of every thing 
else, she will be so perfect in the 
lesson of pride and vanity, that she 
will despise both him and his rasty 
shop, and quit both to go off with 
the first man who promises her a 
silk gown or a blond cap. In 
short, the plan of these schools 
appears to me much better calcu- 
lated to qualify the scholars to be- 
come in a few years proper inha- 
bitants of the Magdalen, than to 
make them industrious frugal wives 
to honest tradesmen, or sober faith- 
ful servants :-and I cannot suppose 
the ambition of any father of this 
rank among us rises higher than to 
see his children in one or other of 
these stations. That he may not 
be disappointed in so laudable a 
view, I would propose all schools 
for the education of such girls 
should be kept by discreet women : 
those who have been housekeepers 
in large families, would be the fit- 
test persons for this purpose; that 
the young people should be taught 
submission and humility to their 
superiors, decency and modesty in 
their own dress and behaviour ; 
that they should be well instructed 
in all kinds of plain work, reading, 
arithmetic, pastry, and other kinds 
of cookery, and be taught to spin, 
weave, wash lace and linen. Thus 
instructed, they may be of great 
comfort and assistance to their pa- 
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rents and. husbands; they may 
have a right to expect the kindest 
treatment from their mistresses ; 
they are sure to be respected as 
useful inembers of society ; whereas 
the young ladics, as they are now 
educated, are the most useless be- 
ings on earth. 

Fearing to draw down the ana- 
themas of certain ladies upon my 
head, I shall for the present close 
this discussion ; but there is much 
yet to be said upon it; and unless 
some reform take place in the sys- 
tem which I have now been repro- 
hating, the sapient governesses 
may, through the medium of your 
Magazine, hear again from 
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Tue UNCERTAINTY or LIFE. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Ye shall not surely die: said the 
serpent to the mother of mankind, 
and he was believed. Our first 
parents had not yet seen. death; 
not a beast had lain lifeless in the 
field; not a bird had fallen. from 
a bough to startle them at this 
new intruder. Innocence preserved 
their health unchanged ; innocence 
made them immortal, Conscious 
of no weakness, of no decay, it. is 
not so surprising that they were 
deceived by the tempter’s, pro- 
mise. But for us their anhappy 
children, whose eyes are continu- 
ally struck with the image of mor- 
tality, for us, who witness it’ each 
day in others, and by our own in- 
firmities ex perience it in ourselves, 
for us to listen like our first. wother 
to ihe flattering promise “ Ye shail 
not surely die” were incredible, 
were it not too common. By a 
thousand illusions, by a thousand 
false hopes that mislead, we strive 





The Uncertainty of Life. 


to banish the thoughtof the dying 
hour. When in sickness we are 
not to die in this. malady, when in 
youth it is unlikely, when in age 
others are older than ourselves. 
Thus to us every conjecture affords 
its cousolations. 


PPP OP 


SINGULAR FASHIONS. 


For the New British Lady’s Magazine. 


THE rage of fashion is not con- 
fined to the female sex in Europe 
alone, il extends its fantastic sway 
over the whole globe ; and proud 
as our fashionable belles may. be 
of their refinement in dress, which 
consists in a great measure by a 
strict attention to undress, I may 
venture to assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that.they will never 
succeed in eclipsing the inventive 
genius which the fair ones in the 
interior of America display in the 
disposal of their attire, though it 
consists in nothing else but the 
skin with which kind Nature has 
furnished them. And little as onr 
belles, and, according to the phra- 
seology of the present day, our 
dandies, ‘may be pleased with my 
endeavours, I shall be able to shew 
that most of the fashions which 
haveadorned, and sometimes turn- 
ed the heads of the aforesaid gen- 
try, have their origin amongst the 
savage: tribes of America, which 
must doubtless be a great recom- 
mendation to those who are so ea- 
ger to adopt them. 

In the first place, for the benefit 
of the dandies, who display their 
tight laced bodies and Cossack 
crops in the purlieus of St. James’s, 
the whiskers which adorn their 
countenance, are of Achaguan ori- 
gin, and the following directions: 
for making them will doubtless be 
eagerly followed by those who pur- 
chase them at so much per pair of 
their hair-dresser. 
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An historian relates that the 
Achaguansreckon.it one of the most 
charming ornaments to wear large 
artificial: whiskers, which cover the 
upper lip, and sometimes the 
cheek. These whiskers are so dur- 
able, that nothing is capable of re- 
moving them. The following. is 
the manner of making the whis- 
kers, and I would not wish to he- 
hold. a@ more diverting spectacle 
than to behold an effeminate dandy 
undergoing the progress of tattoo- 
ing: the mother takes a fishes 
tooth as sharp as a lancet, tattoo- 
ing with it the figure of a pair of 
whiskers on the upper lip, and 
after having wiped off the blood, 
rubs the incision with a black pow- 
der, which produces the figure of a 
pair of whiskers never to “be effa- 
ced. This method would save the 
trouble of sticking on the whis- 
kers every morning: and to pre- 
vent any unpleasant consequence 
arising from the operation, such 
as fainting, &c. a bottle of harts- 
horn might be in readiness. Per- 
haps the Indians who are at present 
in town can give some instructions 
in the art of whisker-making. 

The women of a certain Indian 
nation in America consider a very 
bulky calf as one of the greatest 
personal charms; and, in order to 
put their girls in full possession of 
this particalar charm, the mothers 
fasten strong rings round the legs 
of their female infants below the 
knee and above the ancles, which 
they wear all their life. These 
rings obstructing the free circula- 
tion of the blood, force it to extend 
that part of the leg which they 
confine, whence the calves obtain 
a most astonishing size, which af- 
fords to these Indian belles a charm, 
whose all-conquering power no 
young Indian gentleman is able to 
resist. The beaus of the ladies 
with these bulky calves wear enor- 
mous wigs made of feathers, which 
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in size completely correspond with 
the protuberant charms of the belles. 
An assembly of this nation, con- 
sisting of naked men, with enor- 
mous wigs of feathers, and of girls 
with calves of such an unnatural 
size, must exhibit as ridiculous a 
sight as a party of Knuglish ladies 
and gentlemen of fashion, the for- 
mer with huge pads behind to give 
them a graceful protuberance; and 
the latter, with their nine pin 
figures, so tightly laced, that they 
are obliged to turn like a bobbin on 
a pivot. 

No female Indian in America 
would be so indecent as to go 
abroad naked ; the women in the 
interior of America being invari- 
ably compelled, by the tyranny of 
custom, to appear in public com- 
pletely dressed, which they per- 
form by besmearing the whole body 
with oil, and painting on ita great 
variety of figures in different co- 
lors: and travellers protest, that 
when thus arrayed, they appear te 
great advantage at a distance, The 
custom of we earing ear-rings was 
adopted from the American ladies ; ; 
aud it is supposed that the fashion 
will soon extend to the noses, see- 
ing that it is now the fashion 
amongst the American belles to 
wear rings in their nostrils, which 
hany dawn to the upper lip—an 
excellent inveution for those gen- 
tlemen who wish lo lead their Ja- 
dies'by the nose, 

The English custom of roasting 
their wives is evidently of Siamese 
origin, as Loubere informs us, vol. 
i. p. 204. ‘The Siamese, he says, 
on certain occasions, compel their 
wives to lay constantly for a whole 
month before a blazing fire, burn- 
ing them frequently from one side 
to the other. This slow roasting 
and the smoke to which these 
wretched beings are constantly ex- 
posed, cannot but be extremely 
painful to them; and it is evident 
that 
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that it is also very painful to an 
English wife to be roasted or 
smoaked on some particular occa- 
sions. The Peguans lay their 
wives upon a grate made of bam- 
hoo, under which a fire is lighted. 
Fortunately for them, this roasting 
terminates at the expiration of four 
or five days. When the wives of the 
Peguans are sufficiently smoked 
and roasted, they make sacrifices, 
thanking the fire for the purifica- 
tion of their wives :—in this, how- 
ever, the Peguans have the advan- 
tage over the English—for very 
few of their wives are improved by 
smoking and roasting. 

Guimilla (vol. i. p. 124), informs 
us, that the nations inhabiting the 
countries bordering on the Oroo- 
noko, imagine women to be poi- 
sonous beings, and that the poison, 
like that of the viper, lies at the 
root of the tongue :—this is not 
uncommon in England, as a consi- 
derable degree of poison is often 
found in the tongue of an English 
woman. In order to expel all poi- 
son from the tongue or body of 
their brides, Gumilla informs us, 
that they are locked up forty days 
previous to marriage, and dieted 
in the most rigorous manner : their 
daily allowance consists of nothing 
else but three small dates, three 
ounces of capava flower, and a 
pitcher of water; whence, on the 
day of their union, they more 
resemble mummies than cheerful 
brides. Something of this plan 
might be adopted with great bene- 
fit to the public, with those Eng- 
lish women whose tongues are 
found to possess a certain degree of 
poison. 

(To be continued in our next.) 


LOPP FL 


BROWNIE OF BODSBECK. 
SiR, 


The Etterick shepherd (James 
Hogg) having lately published the 


Brownie of Bodsbeck, and other 
Tales, in which, page 254, vol. 2, 
the following lines occur: “ Sis- 
ter, read me my riddle, said the first, 
‘* T ate my love, an’ I drank my love, 
«¢ An’ my love she ga’e me light, 
‘* An’ the heart o’ the dear may be right 
near, 


“ Where it lay yesternight. 
Vide the Hunt of Eilden, Chap. II. 


Now I would read it thus: 


I sat wi’ my love, an’ I drank wi’ my 
love, 
An’ my love she ga’e me light ; 
Pll gi’e ony man a stoup of wine, 
That wi’ tell me the riddle right. 
Should none of your Correspond- 
ents expound the same, I will, ina 
future Number of your Miscellany, 
undertake it. Your Obedient, 
J. H. 


PPP PP 


THE BELL AND LANCASTRIAN 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


Sir, 

In a Number of the British 
Lady’s Magazine I perused a Let- 
ter from Obadiah Prim, which had 
a reference to the invention of the 
Lancastrian System of Education. 
Permit me now to inform your 
readers, that in Saugnier’s and 
Brisson’s Voyage to Morocco, 
translated and published in Lon- 
don as far back as 1792, there is a 
precise description of the mode of 
juvenile education now pursued, 
the Moorish children being taught 
to write on sand, apparently in 
the absence of other materials.— 
Dr. Bell, I helieve, merely claims 
the merit of having improved a 
pre-existing system at Madras, If 
the Lancastrian advocates for ori- 
ginality still persist in their claims, 
and assert that Mr. L. had matured 
his plan before he saw or heard of 
Dr. B’s pamphlets, they will per- 
haps hesitate in those pretensions 
when the fact is stated. 

| JUSTITIA. 
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FEMALE HEROISM. 
A REAL FACT, 
For the British Lady’s Magazine. 


Baron R. was accustomed to 
spend the summer at a charming 
seat, situated in a mest romantic 
country, at a considerable distance 
from the main road. His castle 
standing upon the top of an emi- 
nence, corresponded with his large 
fortune; it was spacious and ele- 
gant, and some hundred yards dis- 
tant from the village to which it 
belonged. 

Some business of an urgent na- 
ture obliged him to quit his man- 
sion for a few days, and to leave 
his lady, a young and charming 
woman, under the protection of his 
most faithful servants. He had 
not been absent above two days, 
when as the baroness was just go- 
ing to bed, a sudden and terrible 
noise was heard in an adjoining 
room. She called for her servants 
but no answer was returned ; while 
the noise grew louder every mo- 
ment. Not being able to conceive 
what could be the cause of this 
unusual uproar, she slipped on a 
nightgown, and went to the door 
to see what could occasion this 
encreasing disturbance. Any wo- 
man less intrepid than herself would 
have fainted away at the dreadful 
sight which she beheld on opening 
the door. Two of her men ser- 
vants lay half naked on the floor 
with their brains dashed out; tie 
whole apartment was filled with 
strange men of a most horrid as- 

ect; her woman was kneeling 
geet one of them, and in that 
very moment was pierced through 
the heart by one of the midnight 


rufians. When the door was 
opened, two of the barbarians 
rushed towards it with drawn 
swords, What man, however 
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great his courage, would not have 
been appalled with terror, and 
either have attempted to save him- 
self by flight, or throwing himself 
prostrate at the feet of the rob- 
bers, have conjured them to spare 
his life. The baroness acted dif- 
ferently. Are you here atlast ?” 
she exclaimed, with apparent rap- 
ture, flying towards her aggressors 
with an eagerness that surprised 
them and made them pause just as 
they were ready to strike the fatal 
blow. “ Are you here at last ?” 
she exclaimed once more, “I have 
a long time wished to see visitors 
like you.” ‘“ Wished!” roared 
one of the murderers, “ what do 
you mean by that? I'll teach 
you.” He brandished his cutlass, 
but his comrade arrested his arm, 
“« Stop a moment, brother; let us 
hear what she wants of us,” 
“ Nothing else, my brave lads,” 
said the baroness, “ but what 
is agreeable to yourselves; I see 
you have made quick work here ; 
you are men after my own mind, 
and you will not repent of it, if 
you will listen quietly to me only 
for a few moments.” “ Speak !”” 
exclaimed the whole crew, “ speak, 
but be brief,’’ vociferated the most 
terrible of them, “ for we shall 
soon send you after your people.” 
** 1 much doubt whether you will,” 
said the baroness, “ after you 
have heard what I am going to 
say. Iam married, indeed, to the 
wealthiest nobleman in the coun- 
try, but the wife of the meanest 
begzar cannot be more miserable 
than myself, as my tyrant is the 
meanest and most jealous wretch 
on earth; [ hate him more bitterly 
than words can express, and have 
long been anxious to find an op- 
portunity of breaking my fetters, 
and paying my tyrant in his own 
coin. [ should have eloped tong 
avo, had I been able to effect my 
escape, All my servants are his 












spies, and that fellow yonder, 
whose skull you have so bravely 
handled, was the worst of all, 
My tormentor even compels me to 
sleep alone ; I am but twenty years 
old, and may at least flatter myself 
of not being wholly destitute of 
personal charms; should any one 
of you be willing to take me with 
him I shou!d not hesitate a mo- 
ment to follow him, no matter 
whether his residence be in a ca- 
vern or ina village alehouse; nor 
will you repent of having spared 
my life. You are in a castle 
amply stored with treasures, but 
it 1s impossible you can be ac- 
quainted with every secret recess 
in it; I will discover them to 
you, and yon may treat me as you 
have treated my woman if this 
discovery do not make you six 
thousand dollars richer.” 

Robbers of this description are 
indeed villains of the blackest 
die, but nevertheless, they cease 
not to be men. The unexpected 
tenor of their prisoner’s address, 
the apparent unconcern with which 
she spoke, the more than common 
charins of a young female only 
slightly dressed, all this produced 
most singular effects on the hearts 
of men, whose hands were just 
stained with blood. ‘They formed 
a ring, and consulted apart for a 
few niinutes: the baroness stood 
at some distance, but made not the 
Jeast attempt to escape. She 
heard several of them say, “ down 
with her, and the scene will be at 
an end:’? but several changed 
colour, and she aiso remarked on 
the other hand, that the proposal 
was objected to by the rest. One 
of the band, who appeared to be 
captain of the banditti, now went 
up to the baroness, asking her re- 
peatedly whether words might be 
relied on, and whether she were 
really desirous of eloping from her 
lord and accompanying them? 


Female Heroism. 


To these questions she replied in 
the affirmative, and not only en- 
dured but returned the kiss of the 
robbers ; for what will not extreme 
necessity excuse? and having by 
these means gained the confidence 
of the robbers, their leader said to 
her, “ Come, then, and shew us 
the secret recesses of the casile. 


I know it is rather dangerous to 


rely upon the sincerity of women 
of your rank, but we will venture 
it for once. But you may rest 
assured I will cleave your head to 
your shouldcrs, though it were 
ten times more charming, if you 
niake the least attempt to escape 
or to impose upon us.” “ Then 
my head will be perfectly safe,’ 
replied the baroness smiling, and 
as if she really burned with eager- 
ness for plunder and a long wished 
for escape, snatched up a lighted 
candle, and conducting the band 
to every apartinent, opening every 
door, closet, chest, unasked, as- 
sisting in emptying their contents, 
diverting the robbers with the 
most jovial sallies of humour, 
jumping with apparent indifference 
over the dead bodies of her man- 
gled servants, conversed with 
every one of these plunderers as if 
they were old acquaintance, and 
manifested a degree of satisfaction 
that could net but remove every 
suspicion. 

Plate, money, jewels, and every 
thing valuable that could be found 
were now collected, and the cap- 
tain ordered his gang to prepare 
instantly for quitting the castle, 
when his intended mistress sud- 
denly laid hold of his arm. “ Did 
I not teil you,’? exclaimed she, 
that you would not repent of hav- 
ing spared my life, and that I 
should prove myself your real 
friend ? you are dexterous enough 
in emptying the chests you find 
open, but your own eyes would 
never discover the secret treasures 
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of this castle.” ‘ Secret! where!’ 
exclaimed the whole band. “ Do 
you imagine,” rejoined the ba- 
roness, “ that drawers which are 
full of the most valuable articles 
contain no secret recesses? look 
here, and you will soon see how 
blind you were.” So saying, the 
baroness pointed to a secret spring 
in the writing desk, The robbers 
opened it, and shouted with joy 
and astonishment on discovering 
six rouleaus, each containing 
two hundred ducats. ‘“ Bravo,’ 
exclaimed the captain, “I see 
now that thou art an excellent 
woman, thou shalt lead the life of 
a duchess.” ‘“ You will be still 
better pleased with me,” inter- 
rupted she, laughing, “ when I 
shew you the last but principal 
hoard of my tyrant; I can easily 
perceive that your spies have in- 
formed you of his absence, and 
tell: me, have they also told you 
that he received the day before 
yesterday four thousand dollars? 
“‘ Not a syllable, where are they ?” 
“* Under lock and key ; you would 
never have found the iron chest in 
which they are, were I not leagued 
with you. Follow me, comrades ; 
we have made clear work above 
ground, let us now see what we 
can do under ground: follow me 
to the cellar.” 

The robbers followed her, but 
took the precaution to guard 
against any sudden surprise by 
posting a centinel at the entrance 
of the cellar, which was secured 
by astrong iron trap door, The 
baroness pretended to take no 
notice of it, leading the band on- 
wards to one of the most remote re- 
cesses of the spacious cellar. Hav- 
ing unlocked the door, a large iron 
chest was discovered in a corner. 
“Here,” said she, giving a bunch 
of keys to the captain, “ try 
whether you can open it, and take 
its contents in lieu of a dowry, if 
Aug. 1818, Vol. J, Now lI. 
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you can obtain the consent of your 
companions.” The robber tried 
one key after another, but none 
fitted the key-hole; he grew im- 
patient, and the baroness affected 
to be still more so. “ Let me 
try,”’ said she, ‘‘ I hope I shall be 
more successful—I am fearful lest 
the dawn of morning —hah ! hah!— 
I now conceive why neither you 
nor myself can open it; excuse 
the mistake. Welcome as your 
visit is to me, the joy of your 
unexpected arrival has, neverthe- 
less, disconcerted me a little. I 


have taken the wrong bunch of 


keys; have forbearance only two 
minutes, I shall be back in a trice.”’ 

With these words she flew up 
the stairs, and before two minutes 
were elapsed, the sound of her 
footsteps was already heard from 
the court yard. On coming near 
the cellar door, she exclaimed 
with pretended joy, though out of 
breath, “‘ I have found it! I have 
found it!’ and the same moment 
bounded suddenly against the cen- 
tinel, throwing him headlong down 
the cellar stairs. The trap door 
was bolted with the rapidity of 
lightning, and the whole band 
encaged in the cellar. 

As this was the work of a me- 
ment, in the next she flew over 
the court yard, setting fire to a 
solitary stable full of straw and 
hay, and the flames blazed instan- 
taneously aloft. The watchman 
in the adjacent village observed 
the blaze, and rang the alarm bell. 
Ina few moments the castle yard 
was crowded, however, with pea- 
sants. ‘The baroness ordered some 
of them to extinguish the flames, 
while she conducted the rest to the 
baron’s armoury ; and having dis- 
tributed swords and fire arms 
amongst them, desired them to 
surround the gellar. Her orders 
were obeyed, and not one of the 
band escaped his well merited fate. 
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MARMION. 


A MELO DRAMA. 
By MISS E. W. MACAULEY, 


FOUNDED ON WALTER SCOTT’S POEM. 
Continued from page 28. 


. Young Selby. My Lord, a youth 
without requests permission to wait 
on and deliver a letter to you. 
Marmion, Have I your permis- 
sion, sir P— 
Sir Hugh. Assuredly — admit 
the youth. 


Youna SELBY conducts Con- 
STANCE as FiTz-EuSTAceE. 


Fitz-Eustace. My Lord I 
am ‘the bearer of a letter from the 
fair Matilda, brave Surrey’s beau- 
teous sister........ How dreadful 
sits suspence upon the anxious 
mind—’tis like the whirlwind’s 
power, raising the leafy tribe far 
from the ground to dash them but 
to earth again ! the heart now 
swelled by hope, now crushed by 
fear—distended—distracted, until 
the vital source its sacred, secret 
functions scarcely can perform. 

Marmion. The fair Matilda re- 
commends thee to me as a page, 
good youth, and stakes her life 
upon thy faith. 

Fitz-Eustace. I trust, my Lord, 
my faith shall not disgrace her 
surety. 

Marmion. Thou art but young, 
my boy—thy limbs not nerved to 
bear the toils of war—Wil’t prove 
a valiant soldier ?—— 

_Fitz-Eustace. 1 cannot tell, my 
Lord; the paths of war appear to 
me most rugged—‘ the trumpet’s 
clangor, and the clash of arms,’ 
sounds not sweet music to my ears, 
but yet, my Lord, when fighting 
by my master’s side, affection may 
supply the place of valour ; and 
should a treacherous foe, present 
the javelin at his breast, | might 
dart forth and take it in mine own 
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—Oh ! sweet would be that death 
which was obtained to save a War- 
rior’s life !—— Perhaps, my Lord, 
this is not valour ? but it is feel- 
ing, and might not disgrace a hero. 

Marmion, Thy name sweet 
boy ?——— 

Fitz- Eustace. 
Eustace, sir. 

Marmion. i know not whether 
thou wilt make a valiant Soldier, 
but thou wilt surely prove a sweet 
companion :—perhaps thou bearest 
with the fair Matilda’s better part 
—love’s accents dwell upon thy 
lips, and like Arabia’s gale breathes 
spicy fragrance round!.... Nay, 
blush not, pretty youth, I do not 
call thee to confession—give me 
thy hand--drink to thy master’s 
health ;—already thou hast won a 


Edmund Fitz- 


Fitz-Eustace. Thank Heaven ! 
—he knows not, nor suspects me. 


[ Aside. ] 


Music.—Youne SELBY conducts 
the PALMER 22. 


Marmion. Holy Palmer! I 
crave thy blessing, and further- 
more beseech thee be my guide to 
the Scottish Court, we march with 
morning’s dawn. 

Palmer. 1 shall that office un« 
dertake, so expedition marks thee, 
for I have solemn vows to pay, and 
cannot tarry with thee long :—I 
must visit soon St. Andrew’s 
shrine, St. Fillan’s blessed well, 
St. Mary’s spring—would it could 
cleanse my soul from grief—bring 
peace unto my bosom once again, 
or bid it throb no more ! 


Music while Marmion and the 
PALMER gaze on each other 
attentively.—A Gun fired. 


Sir Hugh. Hark !—the mid- 
night gun is fired, and warns us to 
retire Lord Marmion, once 
again be seated, while the spark- 
ling goblet takes its farewell 
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round ;— minstrels, renew your 
welcome. 


Chorus: during which time 
Youne SEtByY urges the PaL- 
MER to drink, but in vain. 


HAIL ! lordlings, hail Lord Marmion ! 
With the crest and helm of gold— 
Full well we know the trophies won 
In the lists at Cottiswold ; 
There vainly Hugh De Wilton strove, 
*Gainst Marmion’s force to stand ! 
To him he lost his lady love, 
And to the King his land! 


END OF THE FIRST ACT, 








ACT II. SCENE I. 


> IR om ee 


An Inn. 


Music.—Harry Briount, Host, 
SERVANTS preparing supper, &c. 
Harry Biount. 


COME, come, my lads! bestir, 
bestir—let’s have every thing as 
proper as we can for the General, 
——Hast, pledge me? 

Host, Wi’ aw my heart, lad ; tho’ 

ye mun ken a dinna guess right 
weel wha this Laird Marmion may 
be——-yet I’se never stint mysel 
till drink ony man’s health out 
o’ my ane seller:—sa here gangs 
Laird Marmion’s gude health, wi’ 
aw’ my heart, wi’ aw’ my heart 
——and pray, an’ like ye, wha 
may this great Laird Marmion be, 
an what gars’ he here in Scot- 
land ?— 

Harry Blount, “ Wha is he ?” 
Why you bumpkin of the 
North ! dont you know that Lord 
Marmion is the champion of Eng- 
land—King Henry’s chosen friend 
and favourite — and do you rot 
know too, that J am his ’squire, 
do ye hear ?——“ Wha is he’ 
indeed ! 

Host. Hoot awa’ lad !—hoot 
awa’—what gars he strut and 
swagger aboot sa ?—I did na’ 
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mean ony disparagement till ye, 
for gin I’d luked at ye sooner, 
T’se had na’ need till spear whether 
ye were a great mon, ye luke sa 
lik’ ane :—an’ gin ye are sa great, 
that are na but his ’squire, what 
mun yer master be! 

Harry Blount. I forgive you— 
you are a fine fellow—gifted with 
penetration, I perceive, and can 
trace the difference between a gen- 
tleman and a bumpkin 

Host. Gude troth mon, an’ ye 
guess right weell:—but, ‘I say, 
ken ye wha’s that fallow i’th’ 
pilgrim’s garb, that leans upo’ his 
staff, an’ hangs his lug and frowns 
a’neath his cowl, gin a’ could as 
soon stick a mon as luke him in 
the face ? 

Harry Blount, Indeed, my 
friend, I know not of him but that 
he is our guide to Court; he has 
never spoke all day, but checked 
our mirth with sullen looks, for we 
are a merry set I can tell you, 
Host: our master, the brave Lord 
Marmion, tho’ he is the proudest 
of the proud, amid his equals, yet 
he knows how_to win a Soldier’s 
heart—le will often mingle in our 
mirth, listen to our songs and tales, 
end broach a little wit himself at 
times—he’ll talk to us, sing with 
us, and so forth—oh! he and L are 
quite friends, | assure you, I am 
as familiar with him as [ am with 
you—/slapping him on the back.) 

Host. Gude troth, younker! 
then a’ can tell ye, ye are mair 
familiar than welcome -—Hoot awa’ 
lad | ye’r hand is muckle hard— 
gin ye strike ane o’ ye’r enemies 
as hard when ye ha’ a sword in 
ye’r grip, amon’s head would stand 
but little chance wi’ ye. 

Harry Blount. Drink man— 
drink ! 

Host. It’s weel ye gi’? me sum- 
mat to cool my wean wi?’—for by 
the Lord, ye made my back warm 
enough, lad;—but now tell as a’ 
12 . 
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aboot the Pilgrim, for by my troth, 
a’ think he’s a little like the 
de’el. 

Harry Blount. Ol! you are 
acquainted with that gentleman, I 
suppose—are you, old boy ? 

Host, A’ dinna ken his person 
right weel, but ye English folk 
ken him better;—they say he 
wears black, hides his face, and 
sometimes appears lik’ a saint— 
gin he always stood in his ain 
shoes, he wad na’ get mony dis- 
ciples. 

Harry Blount. Nor many shoes 
either, if he lived in your country. 

Host. Aye, ’squire; Scotch 
laddies canna bear till ha’ their 
feet plagued wi? shoon — the 
Scotch and Irish lads, ye ken, fol- 
low nature mair nor ye English: 
—but aboot the Palmer man ?—— 

Harry Blount. { can tell you 
little more of him than that he is 
a surly old fellow—tho’ pale and 
wan his cheek, yet his eyes shine 
like stars in a dark night—he 
continually fixes them upon Lord 
Marmion; I wonder he bears it 
with such patience; for my part, 
for the best palfrey in his stable, I 
would not endure suck a sullen 
scowl. 


Music—Enter Firz-EvustTace. 


Fitz-Eustace. Is every thing 
ready, sirs ?—Lord Marmion is 
returned from walking. 

« Harry Blount. Yes sir—and 
“ Lord Marmion may return from 
“ walking.” 


Music—Enter Marmion and his 
Train—he bids them seat them- 
selves—the PALMER, leaning 
upon his staff, fixes himself 
opposite to Marmion—Mar- 
MION directs Fitz-EUSTACE 


to give him a chair, which he 

refuses. 

Host. Pve na‘ doubt but itis the 
de’el himsel’, 
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MARMION signs to FitzZ-EUsTack 
to give the PatmeER drink, 
which he also refuses. 

Host. Troth, but he’ll mak’ a 
damned bad customer——Ye’re 
welcome, gude my Laird, -till our 
poor habitation ;—we are na’ much 
accustomed till entertain sic guests 
as ye, but we’s mak’ every thing 
as muckle comfortable as we can. 

Marmion. 1 thank you, worthy 
host, soldiers must not be choosers 
—and what you lack in conveni- 
ence we must make up in patience ; 
attend to my men, they are more 
weary than me, and with more 
cause, their labour is heavier.— 
Your health, boys! 

Train. Lord Marmion’s good 
health ! 

Host. Hoot awa’ but he’s braw 
lad, till win a soldier’s heart— 
your Lordship’s vary gude health ! 

Marmion, Yitz-Eustace, give 
us an example of thy skill boy; 
—knowest thou not some ballad 
to speed the lingering night away ? 

‘ttz- Eustace. So please ye, 
dear my Lord, I am but little 
skilled in the soft strains of me- 
lody, but, to the best of my abi- 
lity, I will obey you, sir:— 

Where shall the lover rest, 

Whom tiie Fates sever? 

From his true maiden’s breast, 

Parted fcr ever. 

Where through groves deep and high, 

Sounds the far billow, 


Where early violets die, 
Under the willow. 





“ There, through the summer day, 
‘* Cool streams are laving, 

“ There, while the tempests swa y, 
“« Scarce are bows waving. 

«* There thy rest shalt thou take, 
«© Parted for ever ! 

“ Never again to wake— 
“« Never, O never ! 


Where sha!! the traitor rest > 
He, the deceiver! 

Who could win maiden’s breast, 
Ruia and leave her ! 

In the lost battle, 
Borne down by the flying, 

Where mingles war’s rattle, 
With groans of the dying ! 























Her wing shall the eagle flap, 
O’er the false hearted ; 

His warm blood the wolf shall lap, 
E’er lite be parted ! 

Shame and dishonour sit, 
By his grave for ever! 

Blessing shall hallow it— 
Never—Oh never !# 


* This song is extracted from the Poem of 
Marmion, by Walter Scott, 


Marmion. Is it not strange, boy, 
that as ye chanted forth your soft 
pathetic lay, it fell upon mine 
heart and sunk upon mine ear, as 
had I heard a death-bell rung, 
‘such as in nunneries they toll for 
some departing sister’s peace? 
“What may this portend?”” 

« Palmer. The death of a dear 
friend !”? 

Music. Marmion starts up, and 
eyes the PALMER, whose posi- 
tzon still remains the same. 

Marmion. Remorse! thou deadly 

foe to bliss, how dost thou knaw 

the soul with bitterness! ——Oh 
conscience ! how dost thou sink 
the great and awe the brave! nor 
pomp nor power can cheer my 
heart, or purge my soul from guilt! 
the meanest of my vassal slaves is 








happier thanf am. . . . Oh 
Constance! Constance! 
Fitz-Eustace. (inadvertently) 





My Lord 

Marmion. I spake not to thee, 
boy! be seated prithee. 

Host. Aye, reverend pilgrim; 
ye, wha stray far out fra’ ye’re 
ane county, find out sic arts of 
future weal, as may astound us 
poor simple folk; yet, gin a great 
man had a mind till hear his 
ane fortin, and war na’ afraid a’ 
the de’el himsei,’ he need na gang 
far awa’ fra’ this—— 

Harry Blount. How so, host; 
let’s hear ? 

Host. Gin his gude Lordship 
will gi’? me leave—— 

Marmion. Proceed, if it pleases 
jou. 

Host. Why then, my Lord, a’ 
mun tell ye, that a vary sma’ dis- 
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tance fra’ this place is the famous 
Castle o’ Gifford, or Goblin’s 


' Hall~its a pity, my Lord, but ye 


could stay till see it, they say it 
war never built by mortal hands, 
and a’ weel remember my auld 
grandam saying, (a’s in heaven 
now, rest her saul) that sic a din 
an’ a clatter were often heard ith’ 
Goblin Hall as would gang weel 
nigh till scare the de’el himsel’ 
an’ he cam’ near enough till hear 
it; King Alexander, Seotch San- 
dy, I mean, ance upou a time, 
cam till this place, till ken his 
fortune in the wars, an he war 
told till gang till the magic Circle 
at miduight, ‘and sound his trumpet 
three times, and fight wi’ a lusty 
hand, whaever cam’ till meet him 
there; if he should ha’ courage 
enough to fight wi’ the sprite and 
vanquish him weel and gude; but 
if not, why then his life war a? 
na’ great value. Weel, ye ken 
lads, he gang’d upo’ the office, he 
sounded his trumpet three times, 
when lo’ ye, the de’el rises in the 
form of Edward, England’s friend, 
an’ Scotland’s foe—then Alexan- 
der started, as if the de’el had 
clipt hodden him by the lug, but 
soon he mustered a’ his spirits up, 
he fought lik’ a Scotchman, an’ 

he killed the de’el (if the de’ el he 
war) and cam’ hame victorious.— 
«(Aye an’ its the Scotsmen wha 
“can tell ye how to fight!) The 
“de’el told him his fortune, an’ 


© he ventured quietly tiil his ane 


‘ hame;—buat ye mun ken that 
“ ever after, when the year brought 
* about the night, his wound be- 
“ gan till bleed afresh, the same as 
‘‘ when the de’el thrust his spear 
« intil him; an’ mony a time aw’ 
“aft since then, some brave war- 
“iors have ganged at midnight 
“ till try their skill, but a? but 
twa, brave Wallace and Gilbert 
« Hay, have sped maist foully.”’ 


(To be continued. ) 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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THE 


BROWNIE or BODSBEGK, 
And other Tales. 


By James HoGe, 


Author of the “ Queen’s Wake,” &c. 
2 Vols. London, 1818. 


WuHEN Walter Scott, in his rage 
for rhyming, threatened to throw 
our Popes and Drydens into the 
shade of temporary neglect, until 
the fatal day of Waterloo ; 


When none by sabre, or by shot, 
Fell haif so flat as Walter Scott. 


There was not a poet, nor a poet- 
aster, in this our rhyming nation, 
who did not. send forth some few 
thousand lines of Scottish mea- 
sure ; in which all the defects of 
their great prototype were visible, 
without the slightest scintillation 
of bis genius. We had, it is true, 
all the distinctive marks of the 
Scottish school, and especially a 
noble defiance of the rules of En- 
glish grammar ; and, as invention 
is one of the criteria of genius, the 
language with which a Swift, an 
Addison, or a Gibbon, adorned the 
age in which they lived, was ex- 
posed to the imminent risk of being 
exploded to make way for a species 
of bastard language, half-English, 
half-Scotch, and wholly unintelli- 
gible to the Southerns, without a 
glossary. The great luminary of 
Scottish poesy having been eclips- 
ed, or, to speak with greater pro- 
priety, having eclipsed himself, the 
rule with which he measured his 
Jambics and his Alexandrines was 
laid aside to succeed to the more 
humble, though, if report be true, 


to the not less profitable oceupa- 
tion of the novelist. Amongst the 
many satellites whe moved around 
the great sun of the northerti he- 
misphere, some of whom digressed 
into the most eccentric orbits, 
creating “ confusion endless,” and 
chimeras dire; was one, who by 
the splendour of his own inherent 
fire, attracted the general notice of 
the world, and withdrew its atten- 
tion for a time from that focus to 
which it had been hitherto direct- 
ed. This secondary planet has 
been long known in the literary 
hemisphere, by the appellation of 
the Etterick shepherd ; or, in other 
words, by the name of James Hogg: 
and, seeing that the novels of Wal- 
ter Scott, although nol owned by 
him, had filled the world with ad- 
miration, and the pockets of the 
author with money sufficient to 
purchase an estate, Mr. Hogg cer- 
tainly cannot be blamed for at- 
tempting to do the like; in hopes, 
where he was once a shepherd, to 
become a laird. 

It was, perhaps, under the im- 
pression of these hopes, that Mr. 
Hogg resolved to enter the lists 
with his prototype, as a novelist, 
and to become the author of the 
Brownie of Bodsbeck ; but a more 
dangerous path cannot be entered 
upon, than that of imitation, espe- 
cially if the original has been tread- 
ing it with a bold and original step. 
TheBrownie of Bodsbeck is, in fact, 
a close imitation, in its construc- 
tion, localities, and characters, of 
the “ Tales of my Landlord ;” al- 
though, in some instances, strong 
traits of originality present them- 
selves, 

The novel of Mr. H— is like 
that of its predecessors, historical, 
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and refers, in a great degree, to 
those religious and political dis- 
sentions which, at one time, dis- 
tinguished the history of his na- 
tive country ; and the intolerating 
spirit which was the decisive cha- 
racteristic of those times, forms 
the basis of the events which are 
described. 

The leading subjects of the tale 
are the well-known misfortunes of 
the Cameronian covenanters, the 
consequent brutality of the sol- 
diers, and the dreadful vengeance 
exercised upon those who harbour- 
ed and aided those proscribed per- 
sons. The characters are com- 
posed of the rustics who dwelt in 
the neighbourhood of the hiding- 
places ; and, though the super- 
stitious manners, prejudices, and 
national character of the Scot pea- 
santry are well and faithfully de- 
tailed, yet we have to complain of a 
want of variety of incident. Some 
merit is, however, due to the au- 
thor, for the suspense in which we 
are kept, in regard to the myste- 
rious and nocturnal disturbers of 
the personages to whom we are 
introduced, whether really belong- 
ing to the world of spirits or of 
mortals, 

* Walter Laidlaw, whi is a cha- 
racter of worth and goodness, is 
‘thus introduced to us. 

Walter Laidlaw rented the ex- 
tensive bounds of Chapelhope from 
the Laird of Drummelzier. He 
was a substantial, and even a 
wealthy man, as times went then, 
for he had a stock of 3000 sheep, 
cattle, and horses; and had, be- 
sides, saved considerable sums of 
money, which he had lent out to 
neighbonring farmers who were not 
in circumstances so independent as 
himself. 

He had one only daughter, his 
darling, who was adorned with 
‘every accomplishment which the 
ountry could then afford, and with 
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every grace and beauty that a 
country maiden may possess. He 
had likewise two sons, who were 
younger than she, and a number 
of shepherds and female servants. 
The time on which the incidents 
here recorded took place, was, I 
believe, in the year 1685, the most 
dismal and troublous time that 
these districts of the south and 
west of Scotland ever saw, or have 
since seen. The persecution for 
religion then raged in its wildest 
and most unbridled fury: the Co- 
venanters, or the whigs, as they 
were called, were proscribed, im- 
prisoned, and at last hunted down 
like beasts. Graham, Viscount of 
Dundee, better known by the de- 
tested name of Clavers, set loose 
his savage troopers upon those 
peaceful districts, with peremptory 
orders to plunder, waste, disperse, 
and destroy the conventiclers, 
wherever they might be found. 
All the outer parts of the lands 
of Chapelhope are broken inte 
thousands of deep black ruts, call- 
ed by the country people, moss 
haggs. Each of the largest of 
these has a green stripe along its 
bottom ; and, in this place in par 
ticular, so intersected and coinplex 
in their lines, that, as a hiding- 
place, they are unequalled—men, 
foxes, and sheep, may all there 
find cover with equal safety from 
being discovered, and may hide, 
for days and nights, without being 
aware of one another. The neigh- 
bouring farms to the westward, 
abound with inaccessible rocks, 
caverns, and ravines. ‘To these 
mountains, therefore, the shattered 
remains of the fugitives from the 
field of Bothwell Bridge, as well 
as the broken and _ persecuted 
whigs from all the western and 
southern counties, fled as to their 
last refuge. Being unacquainted, 
however, with the inhabitants of 
the country in which they had 


$0 


taken shelter—with their religious 
principles, or the opinions which 
they held respecting the measures 
of government —they durst not 
trust them with the secret of their 
retreat. They had watches set, 
sounds for signals, and skulked 
away from one hiding-place to an- 
other, at the approach of the armed 
troop, the careless fowler, or the 
solitary shepherd ; yea, such pre- 
cautions were they obliged to use, 
that they often fled from the face 
of one another. 

From the midst of that inhos- 
pitable wilderness — from those 
dark mosses and unfrequented ca- 
verns—the prayers of the perse- 
cuted race nightly arose to the 
throne of the Almighty—prayers, 
as all testified who heard them, 
fraught with the most simple pa- 
thos, as well as with the most 
bold and vehement sutfifaity. In 
the solemn gloom of the evening, 
after the last rays of day had dis- 
appeared, and again in the morn- 
ing before they began to streamer 
ihe east, the song of praise was 
sung to that Being, under whose 
fatherly chastisement they were 
patiently suffering, These psalms, 
always chaunied with ardour and 
wild melody, and borne on the 
light breezes of the twilight, were 
often heard at a great distance, 
The heart of the peasant grew 
chill, as he hasted home to alarm 
the cottage circle with a tale of 
horror. Lighis were seen moving 
by night in wilds and caverns 
where human thing never resided, 
and where the foot of man seldom 
had trode. 

The shepherds knew, or thought 
they knew, that no human being 
frequented these places ; and they 
believed, as well they might, that 
whole hordes uf spirits had taken 
possession of their remote and so- 
litary dells. They lived in terror 
aud consternation, Those who had 
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no tie in the country left it, and 
retreated into the vales, where the 
habitations of men are numerous, 
and where the fairy, the brownie, 
or the walking ghost is rarely seen. 
Such as had friends whom they 
could not leave, or sheep and cat- 
tle upon the lands, as the farmers 
and shepherds had, were obliged 
to remain, but their astonishment 
and awe continued to increase. 
They knew there was but one 
Being to whom they could apply 
for protection against these un- 
earthly visitants ; family worship | 
was begun both at evening and 
morning in the farmer’s hall and 
the most remote hamlet; and that 
age introduced a spirit of devotion 
into those regions, which one hun- 
dred and thirty years continuance 
of the utmost laxity and indeci- 
sion in religious principles has not 
yet been able wholly to eradicate.”” 

At the outset of the story, the 
courage and superstition ef Wal- 
ter often come in contact, and some 
ludicrons scenes take place in con- 
sequence of the effect of the super- 
slititious notions which fill the 
mind of Walter. Every casualty 
which befals him, he ascribes to 
the influence of the Brownie; and 
the havoc which is made upon the 
farm of Chapelhope is ascribed to 
the same dreadful cause. ‘The 
Cameronian fugitives are, how- 
ever, in reality, the perpetrators 
of the injury which is committed 
on Waller’s farm, and he is intro- 
duced to two of them. 

“It was on a mirk misty day in 
September,”’ said Walter, “I mind 
it weel, that I took my plaid about 
me, and a bit gay steeve aik stick 
in my hand, and away I sets to 
turn aff the Winterhopeburn sheep. 
The wind had been east-about a’ 
that harst, I hae sma’ reason ne’er 
to forget it, aud they had amaist 
gane wi’ a’ the gairs 1’ our North 
Grain, I weel expected I wad 
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find them a’ in the scaithe that 
dark day, and I was just amind 


_to tak them hame in a drove to 


Aidie Andison’s door, and say, 
‘ Here’s yer sheep for ye, lad; ye 
maun outher keep them better, or 
else, gude faith, ll keep them for 
ye. I had been crost and put 
about wi’ them a’ that year, and I 
was just gauu to bring the screw 
to the neb o’ the mire-snipe.——~ 
Weel, off I sets—I had a spe- 
cial dog at my feet, and a bit o’ 
gay fine stick in my hand, and [ 
was rather cross-natured that day ; 
« Auld Wat’s not gaun to be o’er- 


Yrampit wi’ nane o’ them, for a’ 


that’s come and gane yet,’ quo’ [ 
to mysel as I gaed up the burn.— 
Weel, [slings aye on wi’ a gay 
lang step; but, by the time that I 
had won the Forkings, I gat col- 
lied amang the mist, sae derk, that 
fient a spark I could see—Stogs 
aye on through cleuch and gill, 
aud a’ the gairs that they used to 
spounge, but, to my great mervel, 
I can nouther see a hair of a ewe’s 
tail, nor can I hear the bleat of a 
lamb, or the bell of a wether— No 
ane, outher of my ain or ither folks! 
* Ay,’ says I to mysel, ‘ what can 
be the meaning o’ this? od, there 
has been somebody here afore me 
theday !’ I was just standin look- 
ing about me amang the lang hags 
that lead out frae the head o’ the 
North Grain, and considering what 
could be the wort of a’ the sheep, 
when I noticed my dog, Reaver, 
gaun coursing away forrit as he 
had been setting a fox. What’s 
this, thinks I—on he gangs very 
angry like, cocking his tail, and 
setting up his birses, till he wan 
to the very brink of a deep hag ; 
but when he gat there, my certy, 
he wasna lang in turning: Back 
he comes, by me, an’ away as the 
deil had been chasing him; a3 ter- 
rified a beast I saw never—- Ou, sir, 
I fand the very hairs a’ my-head 
August, 1818. No. I. Vol. I. 
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begin to creep, and a prinkling 
through a’ my veins and skin like 
needles and preens, ‘ God guide 
us! thinks I, ‘what can this 
be ?? The day was derk, derk ; for 
I was in the very stamoch o’ the 
cludd, as it were ; still it was the 
day time, an’ the e’e o’ Heaven 
was open. I was as near turned 
an’ run after my tike as ever I’ll 
miss, but I just fand a stound o’ 
manheid gang through my heart, 
an’ forrit I sets wi’ a’ the vents 0” 
my head open. ‘ If its flesh an’ 
blude,’ thinks I, ‘ or it get the 
owrance o’ auld Wat Laidlaw, od 


it sal getstrength o’ arm for aince.’ 


It was a deep hag, as the wa’s 0’ 
this house, and a strip o’ green 
sward alang the bottom o’t; and 
when I came to the brow, what 
does I see but twa lang liesh chaps 
lying sleeping at ither’s sides, 
baith happit wi? the same maud. 
‘ Hallo! cries I, wi’ a stern voice, 
‘wha hae we here??? If ye had 
but seen how they lookit when 
they stertit up; od, ye wad hae 
thought they were twa scoundrels 
wakened frae the dead! I never 
saw twa mair hemp-looking dogs 
in my life. 

‘ What are ye feared for, lads ? 
Whaten twa blades are ye? Or 
what are ye seeking in sic a place 
as this ?’ . 

‘This is a derk day, gude- 
man.’ 

‘ This is a derk day, gudeman! 
That’s sic an answer as I heard 
never. I wish ye wad tell me 
something I dinna ken—and that’s 
wha ye are, and what ye’ere seek- 
ing here ?? 

‘We’re seeking nought o’ your’s, 
friend.’ 

‘I dinna believe a word o’t— 
ye’re nae folk o’ this country—I 
doubt ye ken o’er weel what steal- 
ing o’ sheep is—But if ye winna 
tell me plainly and honestly your 
basiness here, the deil be-my in- 
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mate gin I winna knock your twa 
heads thegither.’ 

A battle ensues between Walter 
and his two new companions, and 
he breaks the arm of one of his 
antagonists ; compassion imme- 
diately quells the party-spirit of 
Walter, and he discovers the con- 
dition of his comparions, who have 
taken shelter in his land ; he pro- 
mises them secresy, protection, and 
food, and is thus introduced to the 
remainder; the bannocks of the 
gudewife of Chapelhope vanish in- 
sensibly, and the Brownie of Bods- 
beck is the thief,—or at least he 
was blamed for it in the opinion of 
the loser. 

The superstition of the natives 
of Chapelhope was now awakened ; 
and some mysterious circumstances 
taking place at the time, confirmed 
them in their opinion. . Two in- 
stances of which will be given at 
the commencement of our next 
number, 


CLPOLr 


POEMS, 
On Various Subjects, 


BY 
MISS ELIZABETH BOWER BLEASE. 


London, Darton. 


Poeta nascitur non fit, is a 
maxim which ought to be sounded 
in the ears of all the young poet- 
asters of the age, who conceive 
themselves full fraught with Par- 
nassian fire, if they can tag a few 
miserable lines together—write a 
sonnet to the moon, or an acrostic 
to their beloved —auzl if, perchance, 
they should attain to the compo- 
~ sition of “ An Ode to Spring,” or 
«A Poem on Love,’ on St. Va- 
Jentine’s day, they immediately 
imagme themselves capable of 
guiding the “ winged horse” 





through all the regions of Par- 
nassus, 

We feel particular pleasure in 
watching the dawnings of the 
poetic mind ; and to behold its ra- 
diance gradually growing upon us, 
until its full blaze, at last, bursts 
upon av admiring world. Much, 
however, is required to form the 
genuine poet; it does not consist 
in the ability of mere rhyming, nor 
in scanning the line so as exactly 
to maintain the rhythm—but qua- 
lifications, of a higher kind, are 
necessary ; which, although they 
may be improved by education and 
study, are essentially the gift of 
Nature. The mind that can catch 
the various combinations of scien- 
tific knowledge, and arrange them 
into one grand and comprehensive 
whole, which can rise on the wings 
of imagination, and in its bold ex- 
cursive flights, penetrate to those 
recesses, where truth sits in ma- 
jesty enthroned, though veiled 
from vulgar observation, is one of 
those phenemena in human life, 
which excites our wonder and ad- 
miration, Then it is that 


The poet’s eye, in a fine phrenzy roll- 
ing, 
Soars from earth to heaven ; 


and in the plenitude of its powers 
creates a world of its own. 

In the poems now before us, we 
see not much to condemn, nor 
much to applaud. The versifica- 
tion is, in general, just; though 
some instances of prosody at times 
present themselves ; for example 


“With him, in idea, will the Poet re- 
trace,” 

‘Who ne’er by treachery strove true 
friends to sever.” 


The following rhymes are ille- 
gitimate : 


Duwn, form ; attuin, fame ; form, adorn 
Cum multis aliis. 
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We wish not, however, to check 
the growth of the poetic inspira- 
tion, with which the mind of our 
fair author appears to be endowed ; 
a strict attention to the establish- 
ed models of poetry, will exhibit 
to her, her own deficiencies, and a 
well cultivated taste will enable 
her to correct them, 

As a specimen of her poetical 
skill, we beg leave to quote the fol- 
lowing :— 


THE WANDERER. 


What is it, poor wand’rer, thy footsteps 
alluring, 
That tempts thee to brave the cold 
breeze of the morn ? 
We see thee, unshrinking, the tempest 
enduring, 
And wonder what makes thee so sad 
and forlorn. 


Ah, why art thou ever thus early pur- 
suing 
The path that conducts to yon dreary 
abode? 
Why, too, art thou ever that sorrow re- 
newing, 
For which time, ere this, should a balm 
have bestow’d ? 


« Alas,” she replied, still her tears fastly 


flowing, 
*¢ To me, time or change no relief can 
impart, 
Its soft circling wheel, peace on others 
bestowing. 


But adds to the sorrow that preys on 
my heart. 


«Time was, when a parent’s affection 
possessing, 
I scorn’d the dear hand that had fos- 
ter’d and fed; 
Rejected her counsel, nor valu’d her 
blessing, 
Nor heeded the tear of remonstrance 
she shed. 


« But now the dark tomb her cold ashes 
enshrouding, 
Reminds me that all her kind labours 
are o’er 3 
The sad retrospection all happiness cloud- 
ing, 
Has depriv’d me of that time can never 
restore. 
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‘* Religion’s mild balm ev’ry sorrow sub- 
duing, 
To me offers not the least shadow of 
peace ; 
For oft, when a mother’s affliction review- 
ing, 
I feel the keen pang of my anguish 
increase. 


“ Ah, then a wild phrenzy my busom pos- 
sessing, 
Lays waste the proud fabric where rea- 
son once sway’d ; 
Bereav’d of what ne’er was accounted a 
blessing, 
Now vainly I wish I’d its dictates 
obey’d. 


«Ah, see!” shecontinu’d, hereye wildly 
glancing 
T’wards that lonely spot where her 
parent lay low; 
‘“‘ Ah, there, lady, see yon pale spectre 
advancing, 
With quick gliding footsteps, and rai- 
ment of snow. 


‘When night’s sabje veil ev’ry object 
surrounding, 
Invites the glad children of Labour to 
rest, 3 
A parent’s last sight in my ears ever 
sounding, 
And death-shrouded phantoms for ever 
molest. 


** Ah, then, as I fly, still I think they’re 

pursuing, 
*Till dispers’d by the first rosy beam of 

the morn ; 

Ah, lady, tis conscience, my conduct re- 
viewing, 

- Impels me to wander thus sad and for- 
lorn,” 


Pet rrer 


LINES, 


Written from the Castle, Nottingham. 

Here hills and vales adorn the varied 
scene, 

And e’en, tho’ winter reigns, are cloth’d 
in green 5 

Here verdant lawns its chilling blasts 
defy, 

And Lene’s smooth course conspires to 
please the eye ; 

Here the extremes of Nature’s charms 
combine, 

The peaceful meadow, and the rock sub. 
lime. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


an 


Poetry. 
TO HER WHOM I LOVE. 


What is it dear maid, that enraptures 
ME 80, 
What holds my fond heart in a chain 
of controul, 
Can the fragile attire of thy spirit below, 
Be match’d with the glories that beam 
in thy soul, 


To the throne of thy conquest, thy soft 
life of roses ; 
Or the flexible charms of thy bright 
blue eye, 
To the temple where grandeur, or sweet- 
ness reposes, 
The soft heaving breast, or the fore- 
head so high. 


O lovely’s thine eye, but more lovely 
shines through it, 
The spirit unwasted, unwither’d by 
time, 
The frame may be fair, thro’ whose crys- 
tal we view’d it, 
But fairer within is the picture sub- 
lime. 


And sweet are thy lips, but more sweet 
they unfold, 
The soft tunes of music, the language 
of love, 
I value the harp for its bright strings of 
gold, 
But I value its accents, the gold strings 
above. 


And thy breast like the arch of the tem- 
ple ascending, 
Ts fair, but it swells o’er a heart more 
divine, 
I love the white arches in majesty bend- 
ing, 
But A the god that’s enthron’d 
on the shrine. 


*Tis this dearest maid that enraptures 
me so, 
’Tis this holds my heart in a chain of 
controul, 
I Jove the attire of thy spirit beléw, 
But rev’reuce the glories that beam in 
thy soul, 


IS IT LOVE? 


O tell me why I cannot rest, 
What new-born feelings move, 
What sinks my heart, why throbs my 
breast, 
O te!] me is it love. 
I tremble if another speak 
The name that fills my mind, 
Yet night and solitude I seek, 
And breathe it to the wind. 


Is it Love ? 


The accents of his voice to hear 
1 watch the weary day, 

Yet when those accents reach my ear, 
I blush and start away. 

The image forms my dream at night, 
And fills my waking trance, 

Yet my heart trembles at his sight 
And faints beneath his glance. 


Is it Love 3 


I gaze upon the lamps on high, 
That night’s dark gloom beguile, 
And think the heaven and starry sky 
Less glorious than his smile. 
I Jive, 1 fancy o’er again, 
Each moment of his sight, 
I weep and feel those tears a pain 
More precious than delight. 


Ts it Love ? 


I saw him wear a fading rose, 
It died within an hour, 

Yet there to die and there repose 
I wished to be a flower. 

I seek my conscience to disprove, 
To doubt the truth I know, 

I ask my heart if this be love, 
And try to answer—No, 
Is it Love? 


MARY. 


PPP LP LH 


To avery homely, but vain young 
Lady. 


Celia, why put two patches on, 
Are they for ornament or grace ? 

Take my advice, wear only one 
And let it cover all your face. 

















































TO SLEEP. 
Written at Midnight. 


While at this hour of awful calm 
More happy thousands taste the balm 
Healths best restorer—sleep ; 
A victim to unnumber’d woes, 
In vain [ court thy sweet repose, 
But only wake to weep. 


Or if from griefs, no time can heal 
A few unquiet hours T steal 
In restless slumbers tost ; 
Renew’d each cause of anguish seems, 
My brain still burns with fev’rish dreams, 
And dwells on blessings lost. 


O if each former joys I mourn, 
Be vanished—never to return, 
Kind power, yet grant me this: 
Though the reality be fled, 
Indulge thy votary in its stead 
With dreams of fancied bliss. 


Yes, gentle sleep—the wretch’s friend, 
Benign thy suppliant prayer attend, 
And tlius his woes redeem ; 
Then from a world of guilt and care, 
While I to thy blest grot repair, 
Be all my life a dream. 





SHIP 


TO AMANDA. 


Amanda though now in youth's confident 
pride, 
And blooming in beauty’s array, 
My vows, my predictions, my tears you 
deride, 
And triumph in arrogant sway. 


Yet ah! when thy gold-waving ringlets 
shall turn 
And ta'l in grey ruin around, 
No longer the cheeks rosy lustre shall 
burn, 
But sickness and wrinkles abound, 


When rouge, paint, and patches shall 
only attest, 
The flight of your primitive bloom, 
And your glass every morning more 
plainly suggest 
The spinster’s disconsolate gloom. 


You'll ery, as my vows your attention 
engage 
Too late to avail of their truth, 
O why has not youth the discretion of 
age, 
Or age the attraction of youth! 


Original Poetry. 


STANZAS. 


Why ask if Clarinda is young, 
If pleasing and graceful her mien, 
If melody flows from her tongue, 
Or sweetest that sport on the “Stein?” 


Alas! I can never disclose 
The rapture I feel in her sight, 
Her breath is the scent of the rose, 
And she is the lily of light ! 


When first in the eglantine grove 
We tnet—how transcendent her air ! 
She mov’d like the goddess of love ; 
Was fairest--where thousands are fair ! 


Sure music was never more sweet ! 

Her voicewhen itsounds thro’ theglade, 
Makes echo divinely repeat 

The notes of my favourite maid ! 


The Nightingale varies its song 
With the skill of my charmer to sing, 
Whilst vocal] the vallies among, 
Charms Winter forgetful ot Spring 


My villa with woodbine is found 
Encircl’d—and stands by the stream, 
Where faries at moonlight abound, 
To dance in its mystical beam ! 


The towns giddy whirl may allure 
Awhile the inquisitive eye, 

But the cottage can only procure 
True peace unallay’d by a sigh ! 


Hatr. 


PPIPP DL 


THE MINSTREL’s MEED. 


O sweet is the breath of the dew 
sprinkled thorn, 
And bright is the gleam of the clear 
vernal sky, 
But richer’s the sigh that from feeling 
is borne, 
And purer the glance of the soul- 
kindled eye. 


When deepens the gloom of the tempest 
around, 
How cheerimg each sun-beam that 
glimmers on high, 
When loudest the shrieks of wild sorrow 
resound, 
How sweet is the voice that breathes 
succour is nigh. 
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More briglit than the sun-beam that 
shoots the storm, 

More sweet than the voice that bids lost 
hope return, 

The glance of affection our griefs can 
disarm, 

And friendship, to blisses, our sorrows 
can turn. 


Thus sung the young minstrel, while 
eve’s breezes blew, 
And millions of stars slow emerg’d 
from the sky, 
For beauty he sung, and the lov'd meed 
he drew, 
A sigh from her bosom—a tear from 
her eye. 


H. 
THE KISS. 
Addressel to ——-. 


—= 


There is a little simple thing 
That dwells on zephyr’s sportive wing 
And fans the willing breeze— 
That loves to sport at moonlight hour, 
And revel in the shady bower 
And mid the branching trees. 


That bids young echo hither stray, 
And not its happiness waylay 
By telling it around— 
That loves the cali sequester’d spot, 
The village greenor lowly cot, 
When Somnus dwells profound. 


That loves to hear the cricket sing, 
Or see the bat on leathern wing, 
And hear the nightingale ; 
For oh! that is the time of joy, 
Unmingled sweets that ne’er can cloy 
The happy lovers tale. : 


Oh! what is this ? this sov’reign pow’r 
That so can cheer the lonesome hour, 
This source of every bliss 
From whence the porest pleasures flow, 
And seals our happiness below ? 
Why ’tis dear maid—the kiss. 
J. 


CPL LL 


BEAUTY LN SMILES. 


— 


O weep not sweet maid, tho’ the bright 
tear of beauty, 
To kindred emotion each feeling 


beguiles, 
The softness of sorrow, no magic can 
borrow, 


To vie with the splendour of Beauty 
in Smiles. 


Man roves through creation, a wandering 
Stranger, 
A dupe to its follies, a slave to its toils, 
And bright o’er the billows of doubt and 
of danger, 
The rainbow of promise is Beauty in 
Smiles. 
As the rays of the sun o’er the bosom 
of nature, 
Renew every flower which the tem- 
pest despoils, 
So joys-faded blossom in man’s aching 
bosoin 
Revives in the sunshine of Beauty in 
Smiles. 


The crown of the hero, the star of the 
lover, 
The hope that inspires, and the spell 
that beguiles, 
The scng ef the poet, the dreain of the 
lover, 
The infidel’s heav’n is Beauty ia 
smiles. 


H. 


IRI 


MISCELLANEA. 


CLANDESTINE MARRIAGES. 


The amended bill, for the better 
preventing Clandestine Marriages, 
recites the Act of the 26th of 
George II. aud states, that injus- 
tice has arisen from it. 

‘“ For remedy hereof, be it enact- 
ed by the King’s most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice 


and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and ‘Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, 
that in all cases when the marriage 
of any person under the age of 
twenty-one years shall have been 
solemnized by licence, without the 
previous consent required in the 
above recited Act of the twenty- 
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sixth of George the Second, if no 
suit shall have been instituted for 
the purpose of annulling or setting 
aside the same before the party or 
parties shall have attained the age 
of twenty-one years, or within one 
year after the party or parties so 
married have attained the age of 
twenty-one years, such marriage 
shall be good and valid to all in- 
tents aud purposes whatsoever. 

« And whereas in the twenty- 
sixth of George the Second, above 
recited, it is further provided, 
‘That after the solemnization of 
any marriage upon a publication 
of bans, it shall not be necessary, 
in support of such marriage, to 
give any proof of the actual dwell- 
ing of the parties in the respective 
parishes or chapelries wherein the 
bans of matrimony were publish- 
ed:’ And whereas great mischiefs 
and inconvenience have arisen from 
the clandestine marriages of minors, 
under a publication of bans in the 
churches and chapelries of parishes 
in which such minors have not been 
resident ; and the purpose of the 
above recited Act hasbeen by such 
publication of bans utterly defeat- 
ed; be it therefore also enacted, 
that all marriages where either of 
the parties (uot being a widow or 
widower) shall be under the age of 
twenty-one years, which shall be 
solemnized under a publication of 
bans made in any other church or 
chapel than in the parish church 
or public chapel of or belonging to 
the parish or chapelry within which 


‘the usual place of abode of one of 


the parties about to be married 
shall BONA FIDE have been four- 
teen days immediately preceding 
the publication of such bans, shall 
be absolutely null and void to all 
intents and purposes whatsoever. 
* Provided nevertheless, and be 
itenacted, that if no suit shall have 
been instituted for the purpose of 
aunulling or setting aside any mar- 
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riage so solemnized before the 
party or parties so married shall 
have attained the age of twenty- 
one years, within one year after 
the party or parties so married 
shall have attained the age of 
twenty-one years, such marriage 
shall be good and valid to all in- 
tents and purposes whatsoever. 

« And be it further enacted, that 
this Act shall extend only to that 
part of the kingdom called Eng- 
land.” 


MATRIMONY, 


Upwarps of three centuries ago 
the husband thus addressed his 
wife on taking her, as now by the 
right hand :—I, N, undersygne 
the N. for my wedded wyfe, for 
beter, for worse, for richer, for 
porer, yn sekness and in helthe, 
tyl deth us departe, (not ‘ do part,’ 
as we have erroneously rendered 
it—the ancient meaning of ‘ de- 
parte,’ even in Wickliffe’s time, 
being ‘ separate’) as holy churche 
hath ordeyned, and thereto [ 
plygth the my trowthe.” The 
wife replies in the same form, with 
an additional clause, ‘ to be buxom 
to the tyl deth us departe.’ So it 
appears in the first edition of the 
‘* Missal for the use of the famous 
and celebrated church of Hereford, 
1502,’ fol. In what is called the 
Salisbury Missal, the lady pro- 
mised a more general obedience, 
‘to be bonere * and buxom in 
bedde and the borde.’ Edit. Way- 
land, 1554, 4to.+ 

* «Bon air,” French; whence our 
English ‘ debonair.” ‘ Debonair’ 
sometimes means “ genteel,’ but, at 
others, “ cheerful,” ** agreeable,” ‘* good 
tempered :” 

“¢ Buxom, blyth, and debonair.” 
Or, “ debonair” always implies “ a cheer- 
ful gentihty.” Johnson overlooks the 
second meaning of the term, and erro- 
neously represents the French original as 
being spelt “ debonnaire.”’ 

t Dibdin’s “ Bibliographical Decame- 


ron,’’ 
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Hait. It is a singular fact, 
that in the district of the Mysore, 
hail falls only in the hottest sea- 
son, and then in pieces of the 
weight of half an ounce. Masses 
of immense size are said to have 
fallen from the clouds at different 
periods ; but there is one instance 
upon record, and is besides con- 
firmed by the testimony of a gen- 
tleman of the greatest respectabi- 
lity, and high in the civil service 
of the Hon. East India Company, 
of a piece, that in the latter part 
of Tippoo Sultan’s reign fell near 
Seringapatam, of the size of an 
elephant. The report given of it 
by ‘lippoo’s officers: was, that it 
had the effect of fire on the skin 
of those who touched it,—a-com- 
parison naturally made by persons 
ignorant of the sensation of ex- 
treme cold, and that two days 
elapsed before it was entirely dis- 
solved, during which time it ex- 
haled such a stench as to prevent 
persons approaching it——Heyne, 


ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT. 


A rich Jew, at Berlin, solicited 
Frederick for permission to drive 
in the city with six horses to his 
carriage, a privilege at that time 
confined to the nobility. His ap- 
plication was rejected. He, how- 
ever, persisted, and even offered a 
large sum of money to obtain his 
desire. At last he was informed, 
that on paying down the sum of 
20,000 dollars, he should receive 
the permission he solicited, signed 
by the king’s own hand. Delighted 
in the prospect of seeing his vanity 
gratified, he hastened to pay the 
money and receive his letters 
patent: but his mortification may 
be easily conceived, when he found 
the permission clogged with the 
condition, that the six horses were 
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to be all in one row, as before our 
waggons. 


Peter the Great having directed 
the translation of ‘ Puffendorff’s 
Introduction to the Knowledge of 
the States of Europe’ into the 
Russian language, a Monk, to 
whom this translation was com- 
mitted, presented it to the Emperor 
when finished, who, turning over 
the leaves, exclaimed with an in- 
dignant air, ‘‘ Fool! what did I 
order you to do ? is this a transla- 
tion?’ Then referring to the ori- 
ginal, he shewed him a paragraph 
in which the author had spoken 
with great asperity of the Rus. 
sians, but the translator had 
omitted it. ‘ Go instantly,” said 
the Czar, “ and execute my orders 
rigidly. It is not to flatter my 
subjects that I have this book 
translated and printed, but to in- 
struct and reform them.” 


Heylin. This celebrated man, 
soon after publishing his “ Geo- 
graphy of the World,’ accepted 
an invitation to spend a few weeks 
with a gentleman who lived in 
the New Forest, Hampshire, with 
directions where his servant should 
meet him to conduct him thither. 
As soon as he was joined by the 
gentleman’s servant, they struck 
off into the thick of the forest, 
and after riding for a considerable 
time, Mr. Heylin asked if that was 
the right road; and to his great asto- 
nishment received for answer that 
the conductor did not know, but 
he had heard there was a near cut 
to his master’s house through the 
thicket; and he certainly thought, 
as Mr. Heylin had written the 
‘‘ Geography of the World,” that 
such a road could not have been 
unknown to him. 
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A well known learned Platonist, 
the translator of Aristotle, Pro- 
clus, &c. was asked a few days 
ago— “If he should succeed in 
restoring the Platonic Philosophy, 
what was to be done with Bacon, 
Newton, Locke, and Bayle ?” 
‘Why then,’ said he, ‘ you must 
make Bacon boil, and lock up New- 
ton,’ 


Tom Brown, whose name the 
author of the Fudge Family has 
assumed, was a native of Shrop- 
shire, and so licentious in his 
habits as to be compelled to leave 
Christ’s Church, Oxford. ‘“ He 
loved (says a contemporary about 
a century ago) low abuse, and 
scattered it every where with a 
liberal hand.” Surely Mr. Moore 
has no desire to imitate so con- 
temptible a character ! 


Mirror of Fashion. 
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Fenelon. A person talking to 
Fenelon upon the subject of the 
criminal laws of France, and ap- 
proving of the many executions 
which had taken place under it, 
in opposition to the arguments of 
the Archbishop, said, “ I main- 
tain that such persons are unfit 
to live.’ ~ ‘But, my friend,’ said 
Fenelon, ‘ you do not reflect that 
they are still more unfit to die.’ 

It is a fact little known even to 
artists, that the celebrated picture 
of the “ Woman taken in Adul- 
tery,’ painted by Rubens, repre- 
sents the Church of Rome; and 
the two accusers of the woman are 
striking portraits of Luther and 
Calvin. The young man seen 
immediately behind the woman, is 
an admirable likeness of Vandyck, 
for which he sat to his master, 


nemo REBAR 


MIRROR OF FASHION, 
For AUGUST, 1818. 


Dinner Dress. 


Stipe of white sarsenet, over 
which is a very thin mulmull pet- 
ticoat, elegantly embroidered with 
lilac silk, in open work ; and orna- 
mented with very rich muslin trim- 
ming ; body of white silk, net, and 
lilac satin, elegantly intermixed, 
and trimmed with a very rich white 
silk trimming ; Comette cap of a 
new and very beautiful shape, 
composed of fine lace, and satin 
coquings, richly ornamented with 
a handsome flower, composed of 
orange blossoms and rose-buds ; 
white kid gloves and shoes. The 
neck is ornamented with a new and 
elegant chenicle band. 


jOromenade Dress, 


PETTICOAT of cambric muslin, 
August, 1818, Pow I, No. Ld, 


handsomely trimmed with worked 
muslin of the wheel pattern, and 
two rows of open work, lined with 
pale pink ; open robe of fine India 
mulmall, trimmed at the edge with 
rich cotton trimming, and aroleau 
of very thin muslin lined with pink, 
long sleeves, very full at the top, 
and ornamented with bands and a 
profusion of buttons, small French 
cuff, surmounted with two rows of 
buttons; Lonian cork bonnet, lined 
with pale pink satin, plume of white 
feathers, and broad pink strings ; 
fawn-coloured slioes, green para- 
sol, and white kid gloves. The 
dresses we have given are taken 
from the most fashionable belles 
at Cheltenham ; and we understand 
were made by Miss Macdonald, 
of South Molton Street, Bond 
Street. 
N 
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ROYAL MARRIAGES. 

The marriage of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Clarence with her 
Serene Highness the Princess Ade- 
laide of Saxe Meiningen, and the 
re-marriage of the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Kent, being appointed to 
take place on Saturday, the 11th 
July, at Kew, at an early hour in 
the morning, Mr. Banting, of the 
house of France and Banting, the 
royal upholsterers, arrived at Kew 
Palace, and fitted up a temporary 
altar in the Queen’s drawing-room, 
which looks into Kew Gardens, on 
the first floor. The rail of the 
altar was extended for the accom- 
modation of the four royal person- 
aces, and four crimson velvet cu- 
shions, were placed for them to 
kneel upon; the whole was covered 
with crimson velvet, and the valu- 
able and magnificent communion 
plate belonging to the Chapel 
Royal and Whitehall Chapel had 
an, elegant and splendid appear- 
ance. 

The Royal Couples, the other 
branches of the Royal Family, and 
others necessary to be present, be- 
gan leaving town at three o’clock, 
and they all arrived before four ; at 
which hour the Queen was con- 
ducted into the drawing-room, and 
took her seat on the right hand 
side of the altar, in the same situa- 
tion she did at the marriage of 
the Princess Elizabeth with his Se- 
rene Highness the Prince of Hesse 
Homburg ; the altar being fitted 
up exactly in the same style, only 
extended a little wider to admit of 
four personages instead of two. 

The Prince Regent attended the 
Queen on her entrance into the 
drawing-room, and was followed by 
the Duke and Duchess of York, 
the Duke and Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, the Duchess of Gloucester, 
the Princess Augusta, the Princess 
Sophia .of Gloucester, the Land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel, the Duchess 





Royal Marriages. 


of Meiningen, the Lord Chanccl- 
lor, the Earl of Liverpool, Viscount 
Sidmouth, the Count and Countess 
Munster, &c. 

The Duke of Clarence and his 
intended Bride, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent, heing introduced 
into the room in due form, and hay- 
ing taken their stations at the 
altar, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury commenced the marriage ce- 
remony, in which he was assisted 
by the Bishop of London. The 
Brides had the honour of being 
given away by the Prince Regent. 
The Lord Chancellor produced the 
sanction of the Prince Regent in 
Council to the marriages. 

After the ceremony, Mr. Howse, 
the Serjeant of the Vestries of the 
King’s Chapels Royal, was in at- 
tendance, with his gold verge of 
office, and produced the registry 
book of the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s Palace, when the Bishop 
of London, as Dean of that Chapel, 
registered the marriages in the 
book, which was witnessed by the 
Queen, the Prince Regent, and all 
the branches of the Royal Family 
present, according to their rank, 
after the uewly married pairs had 
signed the registration. The Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Liverpool, 
and Viscount Sidmouth, also signed 
the registry. 

The ceremony and official pro- 
ceedings occupied three-quarters of 
an hour. 

At the conclusion of the whole, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of London, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Viscount Sidmouth, left 
Kew. 

The Queen retired to her private 
apartment, where her dinner was 
served up, the state of her health 
not permitting her to dine with 
company ; and, after she had par- 
taken of it, she found herself in a 
very composed and comfortable 
State. 





At five o’clock the Prince Re- 
gent, and the remainder of the 
company, sat down to a sumptuous 
dinner. 

About half past seven, the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent left in Prince 
Leopold’s travelling chariot, for 
Claremont. The Earl of Liverpool 
left about the same time. ‘The 
Prince Regent and the rest of the 
Royal party proceeded to the Cot- 
tage in Kew Gardens, near the 
Pagoda, where they drank tea; 
after which the Duke and Duchess 
of Clarence in a new chariot, launch- 
ed for the occasion, proceeded from 
Kew to the Royal Duke’s resi- 
dence in St. James’s Palace, which 
was brilliantly illuminated. 

General Taylor dispatched a 
Light Horseman to London, an- 
nouncing that the marriages had 
taken place; and at six o’clock a 
double royal salute was fired by the 
cannon in the Park, the bells of 
several parishes also struck up a 
merry peal. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent’s Wedding Dress.—A very 
rich and elegant gold tissue, with 
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two superb ‘borders of scolloped 
Lama flouncing, each border headed 
with rich gold trimming.—The 
body and sleeves to correspond, 
richly trimmed with beautiful Brus- 
sels point lace, and tastefully orna- 
mented with gold tassels.—The 
robe of rich gold tissue, lined with 
white satin, and trimmed round 
with rich scolloped Lama trimming 
to match the dress, and fastened at 
the waist with a very brilliant dia+ 
mond clasp.—H ead dress, a wreath 
of diamonds. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Clarence’s Wedding Dress.— 
A very rich and elegant silver tis- 
sue, with two broad flounces of 
beautiful Brussels point lace, each 
flounce headed with rich silver 
shell trimming,— Body and sleeves 
superbly trimmed with Brussels 
poiut lace and silver tassels. —The 
robe of rich silver tissue lined 
with white satin, trimmed with 
Brussels lace, and bordered with 
silver trimming to correspond, 
fastened at the waist with a brilli- 
ant diamond clasp.—Head-dress, 
a superb wreath of diamonds. 
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THE HAYMARKET. 

Tus Theatre opened on the 
15th July, for the season ; and as 
Mr. Colman has resumed the ac- 
tive management, and will contri- 
bute his acknowledged comic abi- 
lity, we look forward to a season 
both profitable to the concern and 
satisfactory to the public. The 
best dramatic compositions for so 
short a season, and for the finest 
part of the year, are about three 
act plays, comic operas, or after- 
pieces. The Lyceum has produced 


several of this species, amongst 
which, Bachelors Wives, and, Is 
he Jealous, are perliaps the best. 
The Africans, aud Teazing made 
Easy, of the Haymarket Theatre, 
are of this cast; both of which are 
the procaction of Mr. Colman, aud 
both may stand as specimens of 
what the public should desire as 
their summer drama. 

Upon ihe night of the opening 
of the Haymarket Theatre, the per- 
formances were, T'he Poor Gentle- 
man, The Blue Devils, and, A 
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92 
Day after the Wedding. The 


performers already known to us, 
and therefore always seen with 
leasure, were, Terry, Jones, Toke- 
y, Russell, Mrs. Gibbs, and Mrs. 
Davenport. But the novelty of 
the evening was the appearance of 
Miss Blanchard, the daughter of 
Mr. Blanchard, the comic actor, in 
the part of Emily Worthington, in 
the Poor Gentleman. This young 
lady was as well received as her 
excellent and modest performance 
deserved ; and she promises fair to 
become an ornament to the stage. 
Her person is pleasing—her man- 
ners mild and gentlewomanly, and 
the conception of her part very ho- 
nourable to her taste and under- 
standing. 

Another good performance, and 
a new appearance, was a Mr. A. 
Russel, in Ollapod. He wants the 
experience of the London boards 
and of the taste of a London audi- 
‘ence. Our notions, and taste and 
manners, are not exactly those of 
Edinburgh ; perhaps we are about 
a hundred years before them. ‘They 
are said, indeed, to excel us in 
political economy; but they have 
not as yet pretended to form our 
taste in manuers and poetry. Mr, 
Russel must forget what he has 
learned in Edinburgh before he 
can hope to succeed in London. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Play, Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife, the Haymarket introduced 
a third new actor to the public, a 
Mr. Ward, in the character of Leon. 
He is from the Bath Theatre, and 
it is but justice to say, that his 
performance was truly excellent. 
Leon is a character which appeals 
to our feelings and passions rather 
than to gur sense of ridicule. Mr. 


Ward was aware of this, and threw 
more force into its seriotis than its 
comic parts ; at least, he was more 
successful 

delineation. 


in that texture of the 
His figure is tall and 
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elegant,—his countenance posses- 
sing and expressive,—-his action 
chaste and dignified, though not 
remarkable for variety. His recep- 
tion was of the most flattering 
kind. 

Tlie play was succeeded by the 
Farce of the Agreeable Surprize, 
in which Mr. Liston made his ap- 
pearance as Lingo for the first time 
these seven years. He was hailed 
with bursts of applause. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 

Miss Carew, whose success in 
the Duenna, and the Beggar’s 
Opera, has been so unequivocal, 
appeared at this theatre in the 
character of Rosina, which she 
sustained with admirable ability. 
The airs, which are of the purest 
school, and among the best of the 
compositions of the elegant Shield, 
are well calculated to shew the 
great compass of her voice, its 
flexibility, and her skill in the 
science of music. 

A new interlude, in one act, 
called Doctor Bolus, has been 
performed. Miss Kelly and Mr. 
Harley were highly comic; they 
sung several parodies, and in- 
dulged in some imitations, the 
whole of which were well received, 
and are likely to possess some 
attraction. 


CovENT GARDEN. 

A new farce has been produced 
at this theatre, under the title of 
Who can I be? ‘The piece was 
very well received throughout. 


The following Address was de- 
livered at Covent-Garden Theatre 
by Mr. Fawcett, on closing the 
season :— 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — 
The termination of the season calls 
forth the most grateful acknow- 
ledgments from the Proprietors for 
the liberal patronage they have con- 
tinned to receive ata time wher 
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Hail Friendship sweet, my humble lays, 
In numbers soft shall rise 
Till like the Lark’s expanded wings 
e i They soar and mount the skies ; 
4 and mount the skies 
; 


Hail Friendship we Oh may I feel 
Thy power while I have breath 

, There all my actions sweetly reign 
?.Nor leave me when in death. 
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many events have occurred, which 
have proved considerable draw- 
backs to theprosperity of Theatres, 
conducted on a scale of expence 
commensurate to the dignified sup- 
port of the National Drama in the 
metropolis of the empire. Your 
kindness has stamped the popula- 
rity of the Company: your pre- 
sence has evinced the high estima- 
tion of public accommodation in 
Covent Garden Theatre ; and this 
has enabled the Proprietors suc- 
cessfully to contend against their 
opposing difficulties, and the re- 
ceipts of the season have rewarded 
them with a profit, which, taken 
on an average, is equal to all their 
wishes and expectations, 

The new method of lighting and 
ventilating the Theatre, which they 
had the honour to introduce, has 
answered so completely, that not 
only has it been adopted partially 
in Theatres here, but on the Con- 
tinent measures are now taken to 
bring it into general use. 

The Revivals and New Pieces 
produced during this Season have 
been numerous, and (with very few 
exceptions) most successful. Three 
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new Tragedies, from the pens of 
different authors, have been great- 
ly admired for their classical and 
poetical beauties ; and their suc- 
cess in representation is a proof 
that this high species of composi- 
tion is not lost in this country— 
and most grateful are the proprie- 
tors to a public who have taste to 
appreciate, and generosity to re- 
ward such distinguished talent. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, until 
Monday, the 7th of September, 
the proprietors most respectfully 
bid you farewell. Your encourage- 
ment of their efforts during this 
season is a fresh stimulus to their 
exertions for the next; and they 
trust they shall re-open the the- 
atre with an accession of novelty 
in performers and performances, 
which will merit the coutinuance 
of your approving favour. For 
the performers, ladies and gentle- 
men, I have only to reiterate their 
expressions of gratitude for your 
unceasing, kind, and cheering-n- 
dulgence; and till the time of the 
re-opening, they humbly take 
their leave. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 
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Handel’s Grand Chorus, “ Wor- 
thy is the Lamb, and Amen, 
from the Messiah ;”’ arranged 
for two Performers, on one 
piano forte, with a flute ac- 
companiment ; by J. Coggins. 


This duet is admirably arranved ; 
and, on the organ, produces a power- 
ful effect which cannot fail to please 
the most fastidious ear. The flute 
accompaniment is good. 





Fantaisie Anglaise, for the Harp, 
on the air of Rule Britannia ; 
composed and dedicated to Miss 
Smith Barry; by W. H., Stet. 
To the amateur performer this 

must prove the highest source of 

gratification. This piece is highly 
creditable to Mr. Steil; it is writ- 
ten in a very moderate manner, 
with no sudden flights, nor many 
changes of pedals ; and has, there- 
fore,«the greater attractions. 
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Ti Lamento ; a Fantasia for the 
piano forte, composed on the 
death of Her Royal Highness, 
the Princess Charlotte, and de- 
dicated to the English nation ; 
by Fredeick Kalkbrenner. 


Thisis one of the finest composi- 
tions thatever Mr. Kalbrenner pro- 
duced, F minor is the key he has 
chosen for this mournful subject. 
The sublimity of the them as, the 
variety of the modulation, and 
the rapid and masterly transition 
through almost every harmony in 
the system, rank Mr. Kalkbrenner 
amongst the first composers of the 
day. 


The Banquet ; a Selection of the 
Music, Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal, performed at the Grand 
Institutionary dinner, of the 
Caledonian Asylum ; compris- 
ang select movements from Ha- 
dyn, Mozart, Winter, Mathew 
Locke, Salvator Rosa, Handel, 
King James V. of Scotland, 
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the Empress Katharine II. 
&c, interspersed with original 
Scottish Airs. The whole ar- 
ranged, varied, and adapted 
for the piano forte, by C. 
Stokes. 


The arrangement of this music 
does great credit to the judgment 
of Mr. Stokes, who has given, 
with much eftect, all the life and 
splendour of a rich banquet; by a 
picturesque succession to the se- 
lection, and interspersing those 
movements which possess some- 
thing descriptive of the scene.— 
The songs are calculated to awa- 
ken recollections of Scottish sce- 
nery, manners, &c. ‘‘ Sweet smiled 
the Eve, by Mr. A. T. Thomson, 
is a charming song. The “ This- 
tle,’ by Mr. J. Thomson ; and the 
 Sailor’s Song,’’ by Miss Baillie, 
areextremely good ; but the sweet- 
est and most pathetic of all is the 
“ Soldier’s widow,” by Mr. Hogg, 
the Etterick shepherd, adapted to 
the “ Banks of Invermay.”’ 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, Ke. 
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BIRTHS.—On the 8th, at Kelvedon 
Hall, in Essex, the lady of Frederic 
Edward Morrice, of a son (still-born).— 
Mrs. Edward Du Bois, of Gower-place, 
Euston-square, of a daughter.—At Wool- 
wich, on tie 6th, the lady of Major 
Robert, Royal Artillery, of a son.—In 
Carey Street, Linco!n’s Inn, the Lady 
of David Pollock, Esq. Barrister at Law, 
of a daughter.—In Fitzroy Square, the 
lady of Charles Snell Chauncy, of a 
still-born child.— At Somerset Street, the 
lady of Thamas Bidwell, Esq. of a son. 
~The Marchioness de Nadaillac, of twin 
sons, at her father’s (Mr. Mitchell’s, ) 
in Charles Street, Berkeley Square.— 
At Leeds, on the 12th ult. Mrs. J. C. 
Biake, R. N. of a daughter.—The lady 
of J. C. Mitchell, of Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, of adaughiter, 


MARRIED.—At St. George’s, Ha- 
nover Square, by the Rev. 1. D. Trol- 
lope, Christopher Richard Nugent, Esq, 
to Catherine Eleanor, and Robert Coffin. 
Esq. to Elizabeth, daughters of the late 
Thomas Nash, Esq. of Guildford Street. 
—On the 4th, at the Holy Trinity, Ce- 
ventry, Warwickshire, George Gordon 
Smith, Esq. late of the Ninth Lancers, 
to Marianne, Baroness de Daubrawa, 
widow of the late Baron de Daubrawa, 
of the Portuguese Legion and 3d Dra- 
goon Guards.—B. L. Gould, Esq. of 
Thornhaugh Street, to Christiana, young- 
est daughter of W. Beckett, Esq. of 
Gower Street —On the 15th, by special 
license, Lord James Stuart, brother to 
the Marquis of Bute, to Miss Tighe, 
only daughter of the late W. Tighe, Lisq. 
of Woodstock, Hants.—On the 18th, at 


















































St. John’s Church, Westminster, Mr. 
James Finch, to Sarah, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Baker, of Market Street, 
Horseferry Road.—On the 22d of June, 
in the parish church of Speldhurst, near 
Tunbridge, Kent, Lord Cochrane, to 
Miss Catherine Corbett Barnes, late of 
Byranstone Street, a young lady of small 
fortune but good family. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Thomas 
Knox.—At St. Mary, Lambeth, by the 
Rev. Thos. Robert Wrench, A.M. Juhn, 
second son of Jacob G. Wrench, Esq. 
of Grove Hill, Camberwel!, to Ann, 
second daughter of Thomas Lett, jun. 
Esq. of Lambetlh.—QOn the 21st ult. at 
Christ Church, City, Mr. John Kirk- 
bride, of Wood Street, Cheapside, to 
Miss Elizabeth Watson Jeyes, of Stam- 
ford, Lincolnshire. —At Rye, in Sussex, 
Joseph Henderson, Esq. of Ludgate- 
hill, to Miss L. Selsby, of Walworth.— 
Wm. Roffey, Esq. of Mead-place, Lam- 
beth, to Miss Larkin, of Eastgate House, 
Rochester, Kent. — At Mary-le bone 
Church, the Rev. Henry Dawson, to 
Julia, second daughter of Sir Robert 
Buxton, Bart. of Shadwell Lodge, Nor- 
folk. —On Saturday, at St. George’s 
church, Hanover Square, by the very 
Rev. the Dean of Salisbury, William 
Mount, of Wasing-place, Berks, Esq. to 
Charlotte, second daughter ef George 
Talbot, of Guiting, in the county of 
Gloucester, Esq —On Saturday morning 
at St. Mary’s church, Lambeth, by the 
Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, rector of Lam- 
beth, and Sandrich, Kent. Henry Wes- 
ton, Esq. both of the Borough Bank, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Robert 
Kirby, Esq. of Kennington Green; after 
which the happy couple set off for their 
father’s cottage at Thurlow, in Suffolk. 
—At Hawkhurst, Kent, the Rev. L. H. 
Howlett, vicar of Hollington, Sussex, 
and one of the reading chaplains at 
Whitehall, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Francis Ayerst, of Hawkhurst.— 
At West Ham church, Samuel Meredith, 
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Esq. to Miss M. Matthews, both of Strat 
ford Green, Essex.— At the Friends 
Meeting House, Kingston-upon-Thames, 
Jos. Marsh, Watling Street, to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of ‘Thomas Shewell, 
Esq. Camberwell. 


DIED.—At Richmond, Sir Charles 
Price, Bart. whose health has long been 
in a declining state. Sir Charles was 
Alderman of the Ward of Farringdon 
Without.—On the 4th, at Cobham Park, 
Surrey, in the 67th year of his age, 
Harvey Christian Combe, Esq. many 
years one of the Members of the City 
of Londen.—June 26, at Paris, aged 
three months, the infant daughter and 
only child of Lord William Russell, 
son to the Duke of Bedford.—!n her 
36th year, Anna Frederica, fourth 
daughter of the Rev. Charles Jeffryes 
Coitrell, Rector of Hadley, Middlesex. 
— Mrs. Mary Cuthbert, of Stepney 
Green, who was speaking to her husband 
while in bed, in excellent health and 
spirits, without a single straggle breathed 
her last. A surgeon attended, but she 
was quite dead.—In Stafford: place, Pim- 
lico, aged 47, Charles Bridges Wood- 
cock, Esq. only son of the late Charles 
Woodcock, Esq. of Brentford Butts, 
Middlesex. — On the 15th, Mrs. M. 
Street, wife of Mr. Jno. Street, Cobham, 
Surry.—Mr. John Hammond, of Horsell, 
Surrey, a young man just coming of 
age, and heir to considerable property. 
-—At Bognor, in Sussex, William Joseph 
Coltman, Esq. of Upper Harley Street. 
—At Maidenhead Bridge, Lady Pocock, 
widow of the late Sir [saac Pocock.— 
At her house at Sunninghill, Berks, Lady 
Lindsey, widow of General Sir David 
Lindsay, Bart.—At Edmonton, Mr, Isaac 
Lemesurer, aged 5%.— At the hotel, 
Leamington Spa, Matthew Reid, Esq. 
of Leicester, and brother to Dr. Reid, 
of Grenville Street; he was struck with 
apoplexy svon after dinner, aud almest 
immediately expired. 
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HORTICULTURIST’S 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

This month sow small salad 
twice, on ashad < ishes 
three times, eat Meg ; 
lettuce, at the beginning and just 
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after the middle of the month, 
for autumn and winter crops; 
parsley, without delay; in the 
second week, endive, for a late 
spring crop; corn salad, for winter 
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and spring use; and chervil, for a 
late autumn crop. Gather pick- 
ling cucumbers before they ex- 
ceed the desired size. Herbs 
should be cut when in full blossom, 
for drying or distilling. Ripe 
seeds should be secured before 
they shake out on the borders. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Make new plantations of straw- 
berries -in. showery weather, or 
water the ground before and after 
planting. If dry weather, water 
the trees planted in spring every 
fifth day, and occasionally over 
the branches; strawberry plants 
in blossom and fruit, every third 
or fourth day. Dress strawberry 
beds that have done bearing. Mat 
up fruit, on north walls, that are 
to be kept for late use in autumn. 
Keep nets over choice fruit to pre- 
serve it from the birds. Hoe the 
borders, and between the rows of 
plots planted with fruit trees. Re- 
move all litter, and rake the sur- 
face smooth. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Auriculas should be sown this 
month, as they come up stronger 
than when sown in sprig. Poly- 
anthus may be sown in an east 
border. In the last fortnight, sow 
the seeds of bulbs and tuberous- 
rooted flowers. As perennials in 
pots go out of flower, cut down 
the flower stalks, loosen and take 
away the mould at top, and sub- 
stitute some fresh compost; finish 
with a light watering, and set the 
plants in a shady border. In dry 


weather, water annuals in pots 
every second day, or every day ; 
and growing perennials in pots, 
once in two days. Gather seeds 
as they ripen. 


PLEASURE GROUNDS. 
Where lawns are to be formed 
by seed; grasses should be sown at 
the end of this month, or as soon 


as ripe seed can be obtained. 


After rolling, mow once a week, 
if showers are frequent, and once a 
fortnight in ‘dry weather, on a 
morning, before the dew is off. If 
showery weather, heavy. roll the 
gravel walks once or twiee a week. 
Keep the walks clear of weeds and 
litter. | 
- NURSERY. 

Before the close of the last fort- 
night, very late kinds of the 
apricot, nectarine, and other stone 
fruits may be still budded in good 
time. In the last fortnight begin 
to plant cuttings of the common 
yew, sweet bay laurel, common 
laurel, Portugal laurel, common 
privet, wax-tree privet, and other 
evergreens found to succeed by 
this method. 


GREEN HOUSE. 


Transplant well rooted cuttings 
and layers into small pots. Re- 
move the cradles of plants which 
have stood Jeng on the bare 
ground in one place, or which 
have been half’ plunged. If any 
roots have already run through 
the pots cut them off. | 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several Communications are under consideration, but we beg leave to request 
our Correspondents to transmit their Favors to us at an early period of the month, 
if they wish them to be inserted in the current number, 

We apologize to Mr. Harr for the non insertionef some of his poetical Favors, 
but they shall appear without fail in our next. 

Letters from Wales, and Review of Samor, Lord of the Bright City,” will be con- 


cluded iu our next. 
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